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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Remarks on the Practical Effect of Imprison- 
ment for Debt, and-on the Laws of Insol- 
vency. By Henry Dance, Provisional As- 
signee of Insolvent Debtors in England. 
8vo. pp. 16.' London, 1829. Ridgway. 

Hap Mr. Henry Dance been a Chinese, instead 

of a\.good honest Englishman, we have no 

doubt but that an exposition so useful and 
valuable as the present would have raised him 
to, at least, the dignity of a minister of two 
gold ‘buttons and a peacock’s feather ; since 
his majesty of the celestial empire is obviously 
so much of the same way of thinking, that in 
a proclamation issued a few years ago, ‘and 
called forth by the multitude of provincial 
appeals which distracted his government, he 
ordered “‘ strict search to be made to ferret out 
all lawsuit-exciting blackguards; and when 
found, to punish them most severely.” But 
as Mr. Dance lives in a litigious and laweuit- 

‘loving land, it is probable that his reward will 

not beso great; albeit he deserves the thanks 

of every humane, sensible, and worthy person 
in these realms. 

» Phe question which heagitates and discusses 


_Awith so‘niuch of information, and ability, in a 


pamphlet: of only sixteen © is’ @ne which 
more generally and-more nearly gt the weal 
and happiness of the people of Britain than 
any whatever ;— more than political 
‘egonomy, the currency, education i. ¢. the 
march of intellect, or‘ even: Catholic Eman- 
cipation. There is no rank too high, and 
there is no station too léw, not to feel the 
effects of our legal system; its abuses and 
ions penetrate and prevail over the 
Disses of pelaaes and the hovels of paupers ; 
it eats into the core of public institutions, and 
it riots on the distresses of private misfortune. 
A bankruptcy is to this monster a glorious 
banquet, at which hungry creditors look sadly 
on; particular losses and disappointments are 
its daily food ; it darts upon the stricken deer ; 
and it delights to make the slight and curable 
wounds of society mortal, that it may live on 
yaad its victims. bar our crowded 
are alike a disgrace to policy and morals, 

to civilisation sud Christianity, to humanity 
and religion. And’ what can -be said of the 
wisdom of a country and of its legislature, 
Where the crime of owing forty shillings is as 
severely ished‘ as any offence short of a 
+ sc A and where a power is given to 
subject over his fellow-subject, inconsistent with 
évery principle of justice (not to speak of 
mercy), but calculated to create and cherish 
the vilest passions in the depraved heart of 
man,—the lust of tyranny, petty malice, and 
malignant revenge? Such is the picture 
drawn by Mr. Dance in considering the prac- 
tical effect of imprisonment for debt, and its con- 
Se rae result, the law of insolvency, which 
the well-meaning and unfortunate, while 


it confers impunity on the fraudulent con-| - 


spirator, the swindler, and the villain. And 
Mr, Dance is not. only a competent authority, 


on these points,—he is the best ‘authority in 
England ; for his interests are involved in the 
opposite side, and his situation as: provisional 
assignee of insolvent debtors has afforded his 
intelligent mind more insight into the actual 
evils of the practice than any other individual 
could attain. We therefore look upon his 
testimony as irresistible ; and we cordially say, 
that there is not a merchant, tradesman, or 
mechanic, in the kingdom,’ who may. not ac- 
quire the clearest views, and reap the soundest 
advice, from the perusal of his patriotic: pro- 
duction. ; 

‘¢ Imprisonment for debt (he observes) is of 
so very ancient a date, that until’ lately it has 
seemed‘ as if the policy of its continuance 
might hardly admit of question, But the 
force of circumstances has at last opened the 
consideration of this point, and it has become 
evident, that, rooted as the system appears to 
be, the time approaches when its permanency, 
its modification, or its abolition, must depend 
on argument and reason, in preference to pre- 
scriptive claim. An a>rest for debt is the 
only instance in which one ‘subject holds the 
liberty of another in his own power without 
the previous control of any tribunal whatever:: 
the sole condition is, that he shall make oath 
of a debt being due to him, amounting to at 
least twenty pounds. It is needless to inquire 
how this power originated, or has been main- 
tained; my present question is, ought it to 
continue? It must be granted me, that the 
object of this extraordinary power can be ‘no 
other than to enable creditors to recover. their 
just debts with more certainty and expedition, 
and at a less expense, than they otherwise 
could. I think I may safely say, that I have 
had during the last nine years the’ best pos- 
sible opportunity for impartial observation on 
this subject ; and it has impressed me with a 
most sincere conviction that none of these requi- 
sites are attained ; but that, on thecontrary, the 
results are—uncertainty, delay, and increased 

se.’’ p 

And how can it be otherwise? Without going 
into the country-swarms who subsist on the 
wrecks of poverty, misery, and accident,—who, 
if they did not aggravate losses, and press on 
uncertainty and want’ of ready- preparation, 
could not subsist at all,let us only: look at 
the state of London, divided as it were into 
districts and portions to be pi upon by a 
class altogether unproductive to the community. 
Ina calculation recently published from authen- 
tic records, it appears that in London alone there 
are three thousand one hundred and fie law- 
yers, barristers, special pleaders, attorneys, &e. ; 
with comparatively few exceptions, men who 
live in the enjoyment of every luxury, and the 
accumulation of prodigious wealth—remember- 
ing, moreover, that the lowest and poorest do 
infinitely more mischief, and create far greater 
havoc and wretchedness among: their fellow- 
creatures, than the more'elevated and rich ;* for 





+ It is fearful, however, to calculate the enormous 
of wretchedness that must be inflicted by one attor- 





mass 
ney in great practice in common law—such as-ate in ‘the 


‘while of - the 


Ae anes he 
in the administration of our laws, the gnat- 
stings are more multitudinous and fatal than 
the tigers’ bites. ‘ Let us (says Mr. Dance) 
trace the usual progress of a single case, and 
consider the effects produced. . We will suppose 
a tradesman possessing a small capital, invested 
his a nt having ye due to and from 
im; we sup t the regular pro- 
fits of hig trade, ifrealined, are just sulicléns to 
enable him to maintain himself and his family, 
of course allowing a moderate annual average for 
losses by bad debts. So long as this average is 
not exceeded, all is well; but the moment it 
increases, ‘the derangement of his affairs com- 
mences, and. he becomes unable to make his 
payments with his former regularity. In this 
situation, it generally happens that some one of 
his creditors takes, or threatens to take, legal 
proceedings against him. To save his credit 
and avoid a prison, he is obliged to make a 
sacrifice in some way or other, so as to procure 
ready money, and discharge the demand ; but; 
whatever means he adopts, the diminution of 
his resources. must be greater than the aid he 
obtains. The consequences cannot be obviated, 
and they follow sooner or later, as he becomes 
less able to satisfy succeeding claims. Ar. 
rests multiply ; he procures bail, and’so gains 
time, thongh at a tful expense; but after 
twenty shilli in th pounds wth che a 
wenty ngs in wit! addi- 
tion of their costs and. his own, he can pay no 
longer. The next arrest takes him to prison ; 
there he becomes not only an unproductive 
member of the community,’ but. an ‘actual en- 
eombrance ; and so he must remain, or apply 
for his release under the act for relief.of insol- 
vent debtors. After what has happened, it’ is 
almost certain that his estate cannot pay more 
than a very trifling dividend (if any at all) on 
his remaining debts, and he is left-in total beg. 
gary to. begin the world again. The case I 
have here drawn, represents a much -larger 
class than is Mg rt er and in re. 
viewing it,,we must rve, that those credit- 
ors who forbear to sue, lose their whole debts; 
severe 

twenty shillings in the pound, and others lose 
not only their debts, but the costs they have 
for the chance of them. 
it is evident that a most distri- 
place, 
expense. © The 
the severe conduct 


sense tells us that, as soon as-a man is reall 
insolvent, the law (which should be impartial) 
ought to interpose, and prevent any of his 
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creditors (for they cannot be impartial) from 
obtaining an undue proportion of the pro- 
perty. But instead of this, the law, as it 
now exists, invites every creditor to press 
forward in a race of preference for himself, 
at a saerifice of the general interest. It is 
Page ng tote Ay ny nptngd re 
in full, when all cannot; and it is yet worse, 
that the only legal mode of obtaining this pre- 
ference should include a necessity for lessening, 
the general fund still more by the addition of 
costs ; but costs arefar from being the whole of 
the mischief induced by this state of the law, 
for, heavy as they are, they do not equal the 
expenses and losses consequent on such pro- 
ceedings. ny canoes for a. = 
out of sight by one party, 
Shaitonged by the other. Such are the expenses 
epee pops mane sal cm 
i y sales o: 

pg me course of trade.* Such are, 
also, the expenses of procuring bail, of living at 
lock-up houses, and (in country cases) of tra- 
velling to London to surrender in discharge of 
bail; and, lastly, the difference between the 
value of stock or furniture, and more particu- 
larly of fixtures, when available for the purposes 
of x owner, either for trade or for household 
use, and when sacrificed under legal process. 
I wish creditors in general could be impressed 
with the fact, that all these expenses, however 
disguised, do, in truth, come out of their own 
pookets ; I wish they would also reflect, that the 
destruction does not end with the case to which 
they intend it to be limited. In the multitude 
of insolvents’ schedules which I have examined, 
I have often seen the names of men as detaining 

ing creditors, whom I have afterwards 


he is not thereby striking the first blow of 
series, the last of which is to destroy himself. 
considerations lead 


believe it would be nearer the truth to estimate 
them at 2000/. per ann.—-for few of the greedy 
rogues can exist upon less than one,) and you 
have 2,000,0002.!!! a year saved in the me- 
tropolis alone, and chiefly levied upon indi- 
gence, difficult circumstances, temporary em- 
barrassments, necessity, and utter desolation. 
Whether contemplated all together, or in de- 
tail, this is a grievous and monstrous state of 
things. But let us again hearken to Mr. Dance: 
—“ I have hitherto (he says) considered this 
subject only as it appears to affect the pecuni- 
ary interests ef creditors; but I cannot over- 
look the argument on the score of humanity. 
Whoever doubts its claims to consideration on 
this ground, ought to take a few opportunities 
of inspecting the interior of the prisons, more 
especially about the times appointed for the ad- 
mission and departure of visitors. Let hi 
then attentively examine the general appear- 
ance and behaviour of the wives and children 
seeking access to, or taking leave of, their hus- 
bands and fathers; and when this fails to pro- 
duce conviction, farther reasoning would be 
wasted. * * * The more honest and the 
more unfortunate a debtor is, the more he feels 
his situation ; and, therefore, the greater is the 
degree of punishment inflicted on him by im- 
prisonment. This is a curious fact, which I 


their leisure. I shall only add to it, that of the 
many cases referred to me for examination, the 
most glaringly fraudulent were those of two 
men, at different periods, both of whom, I af- 
terwards had occasion to learn, refused to come 
before the court for their final hearing, lest, by 
any means, they might be discharged from 
prison, in which they had determined on re- 
maining.” 

After some just and pertinent remarks on 
regular and irregular trading, in both of which, 
owing to the state of our laws, the ‘‘ good are 
made to pay for the bad,” our author contiiiues : 
‘ The destruction of this irregular credit 
seems to me of itself almost a sufficient motive 
for the repeal of the law. * * * Fraud 
ought undoubtedly to be punished—in many 
cases, perhaps, more severely than it now is ; 
but my objection is, that at present we com- 
mence by imprisoning a debtor, and make the 
proof of his honesty the condition of his dis- 
charge, instead of making the proof of his fraud 
the condition of his imprisonment. It is not 
until after this has been done, that he should 
receive the sentence of the court, which should 


just |then be really carried into effect, and not re- 


every J 

great honour to the writer. 
ives, though most beneficial to all else, would, 
if followed, be the ruin of a considerable pro- 
portion of our three thousand ene hundred and 
Jive: say of two thousand of the harpies ! and 
suppose they only earn 1000/. a-year each, (we 


ic, it may not be ly known, that there are 





houses for 


main subject to the caprice or the collusion of a 
¢ereditor, who may enforce or abandon it without 
control. 


t 

But Mr. Dance’s pamphlet would have been 
very incomplete, if, having so honestly and ably 
the mass of ills under which we labour, 
he had not also indicated some remedy for the 
disease. This he has done with equal talent 

and discretion:— ~- 
** There are,” he writes, “‘ many existing 
prejudices to be overcome, which I am willing, 
to a certain extent, to respect in others, though 


without | 1 cannet entertain them myself; I will there- 


fore suggest (as an experiment for a limited 


time only, if it be thought better so), that any 


of | debtor, without being in custody, shall be per- 


mitted to declare himself insolvent, and give 
up his property to his creditors, and thereupon 
shall receive a protection from arrest or im- 
prisonment for debt, for such reasonable time 
as will allow of his case being brought to a 
hearing. That the examination, and all other 
proceedings, shall be had as at present, and 
that sentences of imprisonment, in cases of 





leave the admirers of the system to digest at | gio 


fraud, shall be strictly carried into execution, 
subject to mitigation, only at the discretion of 
the court. Of course it will be necessary to 
provide, that whenever @ debtor has been pre- 
viously arrested, and has procured bail, they 
shall be exonerated when he gives up his 
property. The improvements which I expect 
will be attained by this measure, will be easily 
perceived, from what I have already stated. 
It will be, in a word, a law for the honest and 
unfortunate ; and those who believe, as I do, 
that there are many such, must certainly 
advocate the proposition for its positive good ; 
while those who believe them to be few, must 
admit that, if they are right, sucha regulation 
would prove comparatively inoperative, and 
therefore nearly harmless.” 

Such a reform might restore this enlightened 


him | nation ; this nation which so loudly boasts of 


its institutions as being superior to all others in 
the world; this nation which so loudly pro- 
claims its love of freedom, and inearcerates 
thousands of its people for the most paltry 
debts ; this nation, blessed with the march of 
intellect, and the schoolmaster abroad; this 
nation, an example for every nation on the 
face of the earth ;—might restore it, we repeat, 
to something of a level with the barbarians of 
heathen, Mahometan, end unilluminated re- 


ns. 
‘“* The Eastern merchant (says Mr. Burck- 
hardt) seldom enters into hazardous s 

tions, ‘but limits his transactions to the extent 
of bis capital. Credit to a great amount is 
obtained with difficulty. Failures are, there. 
fore, of rare occurrence; and when aman be- 
comes embarrassed, either from an unsuccessful 
speculation or inevitable losses, his creditors 
forbear te press their demands, and are gene- 
rally paid after a few years’ patience ; thereby 
saving the merchant’s credit, and preventing the 
consequences of bankrupicy.’’ What fools these 
people niust be, when compared with those in 
that happy land of liberty, Old England ! 
Under similar circumstances here, after a pe- 
riod of long struggle and long suffering, — 
the race being who shall pounce first upon 
the unfortunate victim, whose difficulties 
shall have been made insurmountable by the 
process, —the gentle aid of the law shall be 
evoked, the doquet shall be struck, he shall be 
ruined in credit, and he shall go to prison; a 
host of attorneys shall batten upon his spoils ; 
assignees, and commissioners, and counsel, shall 
participate in his estate ; his goods and chattels 
shall be sold at less than half their value; and, 
on paying some two or one-and.sixpence in 
the pound, he shall be given back to society, an 
impoverished and broken-hearted being, dis- 
graced and unnerved, and unfit for any exer- 
tions which could ever make him a useful mem- 
ber of the body from which he had been so un- 
necessarily and so cruelly cut off. The rotten 
branch can never add to the vigour and beauty 
of the tree again. 

Here, then, we conclude: but let us not be 
supposed, in our observation on the law and its 
ministers, to intend a sweeping censure on the 
latter. Many of them are an honour to human 
nature, and the more because they resist the 
overwhelming temptations to be otherwise, 
which are too strong for the immense majority 
of their professional brethren. We know and 


appreciate men of this description, who, instead q 
of inflaming, repress litigation, and who earna ~ 
noble and elevated subsistence by the perform- ~ 


ance of those numerous legal duties and offices 
which are absolutely necessary to the motion 
and order of the social machine. These men 





are henefactors to their country; and we call 
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ho, instead, 
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upon them to consummate their high charac- 
ters by their aid in producing those reforms 
which would weed them of noxious associates, 
render the laws a blessing instead of a curse, 
and relieve the population of Great Britain of 
a load which presses more severely upon it than 
national debt, taxes, tithes, and poor-rates, all 
combined together ! 








The Token; a Christmas and New Year's 
Present. Edited by N. P. Willis. 12mo. 
pp. 348. R. J. Kennett, London; 8. G. 
Goodrich, Boston. 1829. 

INFERIOR certainly to our own splendid An. 

nuals in the expense and beauty of engravings, 

which could only have been produced and 
patronised when art and luxury were at 
their height, but in all else fully their 
equal,—.we greet with great cordiality the ar- 
rival of the first American Annual. It is a 
very charming little volume, and says much 
for the taste and talent diffused through Ame- 
rican society; for the minds which can pro. 
duce and appreciate the elegancies of literature, 
must have before progressed through its rougher 
paths :—our literary taste grows on our literary 
cultivation. There are in the Token some very 
pretty tales, which blend the humorous and 
pathetic well together. “ The Son of a Gen. 
tleman,” ‘* Retrospections,” ‘‘ The Ruse,”’ 

“ The Eniigrants,”” and “ Otter-Bag,” possess 

a degree of freshness and originality which too 

many of their English competitors want; for 

a family-likeness in their features—deaths, 

marriages, &c.—is the besetting fault of a great 

mass of our English Annual story-tellers. 

The following sketch of a New England 
family has pleased us much:— 

‘“*¢T think, sir,’ said the artist, ‘ that the 
New England people are naturally of a cool 
temperament, sensible, wary, and calculating ; 
but when once their imaginations or passions 
are thoroughly excited, you cannot turn them 
from the bent of their humour, or convince them 
they have mistaken their own interest. You 
may as easily direct the whirlwind, or stay the 
course of a torrent with the rushes on its bank.’ 
‘We are rather obstinate, I confess, when our 
resolution is formed,’ said Erskine. ‘* Yes; and 
you think nothing you determine on impos- 
sible in performance or attainment,’ replied the 
artist. ‘Ihave seen many of your Yankees, 
who come here with their families almost as 
destitute as Adam when he was banished from 
Eden; and yet they were expecting to amass 
the wealth of princes, and attain the highest 
honours of the state. This enthusiasm is shared, 
too, by the women, and even little children. 
Inever saw a finer illustration of the ‘ Pleasures 
of Hope’ than I witnessed a few weeks since. 
I spent a month last summer wandering over 
the Alleghany hills; and during my rambles, 
I fell in with a family who were removing from 
Connecticut to Ohio. I saw them first at noon- 
day, as they were about to rest for an hour or 
two. The horses were loosed from the wag- 
gon; but here,—TI can shew you a sketch of the 
seene; I took it at. the time, and have since 


bestowed some pains to retouch and finish it.| against the advice and wishes of her friends, 
who had provided one they deemed a better 
giving the spirit, the peculiar character, of the | match for her. But Cupid delights in thwart- 
individuals to their respective pictures, and that |ing human prudence; and he had smitten with 
is the perfection of our art."* ‘ Yes; but to|mutual passion the daughter of the rich mer- 
impart the character of a person to his picture, |chant and the son of.the poor farmer—and so 


Indeed, I think I succeeded tolerably well in 


it is necessary, I presume, that you know some- 
what of his history,’ said Mr. Erskine. ‘ Ex- 
actly 0,’ returned the artist. ‘ But I had a 


assistance, and was repaid by a communication, 
unreserved, I think, of all the changes and 
chances they had experienced. I never in my 
life saw a more interesting family. They ap- 
peared so good, so devoted to each other, so 
ardent in their expectations of success, and so 
unpractised in the deceptions of the world. 
But look at my sketch. This old man told me 
he was descended, by the mother’s side, from 
the noted Mr. Hooker, the Connecticut divine 
so famed for his courageous piety, that he trem- 
bled not at ‘ spirit of health or goblin damned.’ 
And truly, when I saw this old man walking 
with a firm and vigorous step, though he bore 
the weight of seventy years, and heard him 
conversing with the cheerfulness of youth on 
his future plans and prospects, though always 
with reference to the will of God, I thought 
the descendant did not shame the progenitor. 
I drew him as I first saw him, watering his 
horses at one of those bright rills that, when 
swelled by recent rains, come leaping down the 
mountain from their hiding-places among the 
rocks and shrubs. There is his wife, with such 
a humble and resigned countenance, mingled 
with that deep affection, which seems, like the 
rill, to gather strength in its descent to her 
posterity. She has her little grand-daughter 
at her knee—by the way, the loveliest creature 
I ever beheld. Her auburn hair, clustered in 
natural curls all over her head, and her blue 
eyes were so bright with joy and innocence, 
that I could not look at her without thinking 
of heaven. Oh! she will be too fair a flower 


i 


daughter-in-law made an excellent wife, but 
that she was never quite contented with their 
little farm; and so, to please her, they were 
removing toa country where they could obtain 
more land. In short, I found, te compare small 
things with great, that it was the same cause 
which made the proud triumvir lose a world, 
namely, the influence of a woman, that had in- 
duced this prudent and peaceful family to quit 
the hearth and the altar of their childhood and 
old age, and set out on a pilgrimage to the 
wilderness of Ohio.’ ” 

We should think there was great truth in 
the annexed p “ * T was going to say, 
that the white men of Europe, and I might 
have said of America also, have exceedingly 
false and absurd notions of what they call In. 
dian eloquence. The language of a red orator 
is nothing. You see speeches every day that 
pass for Indian oratory,—speeches that are 
imitated by all who desire to give others an 


idea .of Indian oratory; and yet, sir, I assure 
you that I do not know of a speech in the 
world, nor of a single paragraph I might say, 
decidedly characteristic of the native Indian — 
the serious, proud, uncorrupted Indian of the 
back-woods. His lai 
sobriety, for a severe and familiar plainness — 
not for bold ornament or metaphor. It abounds 
with short, strong phraseology, and abruptness, 
but not with sweh abruptness, I will say that 
for the Indian orator, as we see every where 
now in the reported speeches of the red men. 
The very few ornaments —and very few they 


is remarkable for 


inquiry, at every strange object he saw. 
resembled his mother; and I could not do jus- 
She was one of those creatures of | mere poetry. His imagery is a sort of house. 
spirit and feeling who ‘ would move heaven and | hold, every-day imagery; and, I am rather in. 
earth,’ were it possible, to serve those she loved. | clined to believe, the fragments of another lan. 
Ambitious she was as Semiramis; and yet it | guage—a language older than that in whieh he 
was an ambition that hardly had reference to|speaks now, whatever that may be, or derived 
self. See! with what a queenly air she is look-|from the barbarous poetry of some earlier and 
ing around, over the boundless valley of the| mightier people; for the idiom is peculiar, the 
Ohio, then just opening before her. She was| phraseology and the thought foreign that is, 
a very beautiful woman ; but there was at that | unlike the body of the language in which these 
moment something in her countenance much | little fragments are found, as it were, imbedded, 
dearer than beauty. It was the conjugal, the| like so man bright shells or gems of beauty, in 
maternal expression of triumph and affection, |a dull, fixed medi 

that seemed to say, ‘ here my husband will be | much more wonderful, sir, in my view, these 
distinguished, and my children rivh and happy.’ | peculiar turns of speech and figurative combi- 
She was, in truth, the presiding and animating | nations are, if not precisely alike, much more 
spirit of the party: I found she. wedded for | alike in every language of North America than 


to bloom in our solitary wilds! Beside the old| are, whatever people may suppose, that occur 
lady sits her son: he was a very handsome man, |in the speech of a red man— are not so much 
and his countenance indicative of an excellent | his ornaments as they are the ornaments of his 
disposition ; but there was little of that energy | tribe or people. They are a part of the very 
about him which usually distinguishes the emi-| language he speaks, and are, after all, but few, 
grant from the East. I thought him very ami-| and meagre enough, considered as conventional 
able, but that he was not in his proper element] poetry or metaphor, though important as a part 
—that to have tilled his small farm beside the| of the language. They are never the poetical 
soft-flowing Connecticut would have been more | combinations nor the rhetorical embellishments 
congenial to his mind, than to explore the path-| of the individual. His thoughts are eloquent, 
less forests and mighty rivers of our Western | but never in the way that ours are, with beauty 
country. But he had a fine, active boy, a lad | of speech —they are so with a sort of barbarous 
of eight, perhaps, who looked as if he would|candour and straightforwardness. They are 
delight to ramble over the whole earth. His| full of passion, full of energy,— but they are 
face beamed with rapture, and his eye with|never what they are represented to be; they 
He/|are never beautiful, they are never charged 


with tropes, nor capable of being tortured into 


ium. of earth. — And, what is 


man regretted her choice; but I believe she 


they married. I do not think the young wo- 


‘ pure, pure love,’ as the old song says, and| perhaps any other part of any other two lan- 
guages that.prevail here. Thus, go where you 
will, you hear the red mien talk of burying the 
hatchet, of smoking the pipe of peace, of plant- 
ing the tree of peace in the rock, or of keeping 
the chain of peace for ever bright; of the 

of souls, and of hearts growing soft with fear : 








fine opportunity for that. I passed a day with 
this family, and rendered them some trifling 





* This refers to one of the engravings. 


but while you encounter these particular forms 
of speech, with a multitude more, among all 
was disappointed in the degree of felicity she|the tribes of America, among those who dwell 
had expected to enjoy. How could it be other- | hundreds and hundreds of leagues apart, having 


wise, when she had, doubtless, pictured a Para-|no knowledge of one another, they always ap- 


dise of domestic bliss? The old lady told me her | pear to be unlike the great body of the lan- 
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guage in which they are found. Cases have 
occurred where two wild men have met, neither 
of whom understood a ‘syllable of the other’s 
tongue; and yet, by means of a few of these 
beautiful strange f: ts, of what I take to 
have been a very old and rich language, aided 
by looks ——— they have been able to 
understand other ;’—* Which goes to shew, 
my dear sir, that, after all, poetry is a sort of 
universal language, if not in Europe, at least 
here — here among the mighty woods and wa- 
ters of America.” He drew a long breath, and 
proceeded. ‘ Perhaps the best specimen of In- 
dian oratory that we have now, is the speech 
of Logan, the Mingo chief; and yet Mr. Jef- 
ferson, to whom we are indebted for it, knows 
very well, that instead of being a true speech, 
or the translation of a true speech, is altogether 
untrue.’ ‘Indeed!’ ‘ Altogether untrue, sir ; 
and as for the speeches that are generally put 
forth in America, or published by authority, 
after there has been a war, a treaty of cession, 
a talk, and a great council, they are positively 
mere trash and counterfeit—considered, I mean, 
with regard to the peculiarity of style or thought 
of the speaker; and about as much like the 
speech of a true Indian orator, as a bad imita- 
tion of bad poetry would be like the speech of 
a man of business, thoroughly at home with 
his subject, and full of good sense; or about as 
much like the truth as the poetry of Ossian 
would be like the speech of a thoughtful, brave 
man, who had a bargain to make with a foe. 
The interpreters—the doers of these things 
into English —are sad fellows, to be sure; a 
set of audacious blockheads nineteen times out 
of twenty— without a common share of the 
commonest education; whose meagre know- 
ledge of the Indian ‘dialect has been picked up 
any how, while they were trading for beaver ; 
and ate generally a patch-work of all the fine 
phrases they may happen to remember, about 
pipes and hatchets, great talkers and good fa- 
thers, and great spirits and war-clubs.’ ” 
Before we advance to the poetry, we must 
observe that it is preceded by a very pretty 
rose-coloured presentation-page, just fit for 
some very ul inscription to some very 
fair lady: a little Cupid has made a boat of 
his bow, an arrow crosses the light veil which 
serves for a sail, and a torch is the mast; and 
a wreath of flowers is in the hand of the young 
god, who is sailing in triumph over the globe. 
The following poems will speak for them- 


selves. 
«« What is that, Mother ? 
What is that, mother ? 
The lark, my child! 
The moon has but just looked out and smiled, 
When he starts from his humble —_ nest, 
won 


Ans is pe py with the de' bright eat 
a hymn eart, to yon pure sphere. 
To warble it out in his Maker's ear— = 


Ever, my child, be th lays 
Tuned, like the lark's, to thy Makers praise. 
What is that, mother ? 
The dove, my son! 
that low sweet voice, like a widow’s moan, 


Ever, my son, be thou 

In fr jp as faithful, as constant in love! 
What is that, mother? 

The eagle, boy! 

Proudly careering his course of joy; 
Firm, on his own mountain vigour relying, 
Breasting the dark storm, the red bolt defying— 
His wing on the wind, and his eye in the sun, 
He swerves not a hair, but onward, right on— 

Boy! may the eagle's flight ever be thine, 

“Onward, and upward, and true to the line! 
‘What is that, mother? 

swan, my love! 


The 
He is fi down from his native grove; 
No loved one now, no h, 


Death darkens his eye and unplumes his wings, 
Yet his sweetest song is the last he singe 
Live so, my love, that when death shall come, 
Swan-like and sweet, it may waft thee home!’ 


Lift up thine eyes, sweet Psyche! What is she, 
That those soft fringes timidly should fall 
Before her, and thy spiritual brow 
Be shadowed as her presence were a cloud? 
A loftier gift is thine than she can give, 
That queen of beauty. She may mould the brow 
To perfectness, and give unto the form 
A beautiful proportion; she may stain 
The eye with a celestial blue—the cheek 
With carmine of the sunset; she may breathe 
Grace into every motion, like the play 
Of the least visible tissue of a cloud; 
She may give all that is within her own 
Bright cestus—and one silent look of thine, 
Like stronger magic, will outcharm it all. 
Ay, for the soul is better than its frame, 
The spirit than its temple. What's the brow, 
Or the eye’s lustre, or the step of air, 
Or colour, but the beautiful links that chain 
The mind from its rare element? There lies 
A talisman in intellect, which yields 
Celestial music, when the master-hand 
Touches it cunningly. It sleeps beneath 
The outward semblance, and to common sight 
Is an invisible and hidden thing ; 
But when the lip is faded, and the cheek. 
Robbed of its daintiness, and when the form 
Matches the sense no more, and human love 
Falters in its pre’ a spell 
Will hold its strength unbroken, and go on 
Stealing anew the affections. 
Marvel not, 
That Love leans sadly on his bended bow : 
He hath found out the loveliness of mind, 
And he is spoilt for beauty. So ’twill be 
Ever—the glory of the human form 
Is but a perishing thing, and Love will droop 
When its brief grace hath faded. But the mind 
Perisheth not; and when the outward charm 
Hath had its brief existence, it awakes, 
And is the lovelier that it slept so long 
Like wells that, by the wasting of their flow, 
Have had their deeper fountains broken up.” 


We cannot but observe, both with reference 
toethe volume now before us, and other pro. 
ductions of the American muse, how very 
much -the writings of-L. E. L. have given 
their tone to Transatlantic poetry ; their style 
is modelled on the school of which she is the 
founder: the same vein of metaphysical sen- 
timent ; the same wish to give inanimate na- 
ture our own feelings, making a sympathy 
between them, sometimes fanciful, but oftener 
touching; the same desire to exalt the huma- 
nity of love by the refinement of sorrow; the 
short sketches in blank verse; and much, too, 
of that carelessness of diction, and neglect of 
action in the narratives, which are among her 
faults. The earlier American Souvenirs are 
chiefly composed of selections from her writ- 
ings; and now that they have brought their 
own talents to the work, and are giving their 
Annuals a national character, the same influ- 
ence is still perceptible; though, we must say, 
amid her many imitators, they are the only ones 
that have also their own original features : — 
if the spirit of song has been awakened by 
strange music, it awakes to revel in a new 
and beautiful world of its own. 





Researches into the Origin and Affinity of the 
principal Languages of Europe and Asia. 
By Lieut.-Col. Vans Kennedy, of the Bom- 
bay Military Establishment. 4to. pp. 338. 
London, 1828. Longman and Co. 

THE affinity of languages has for nearly two 

centuries excited great curiosity in Europe, and 

much diversity of opinion’ has been expressed 
on this subject. It must, however, be con- 
fessed, that the extremely injudicious manner 
in which inquiries into the derivations and 
relationships of languages have frequently been 
conducted, have rather injured than’ benefited 
the study—it having produced an impression 
on the public mind, that an ingenious etymolo- 





ditions, and contractions, can prove the iden- 
tity of almost.any two words of almost any two 
languages, and can do this in utter disregard 
of, or oppositien to, their proper sound, pri- 
meaning, or grammatical form. 

Although such is the public feeling in rela- 
tion to etymological investigations, yet as it is 
almost universally allowed, that those investi- 
gations, conducted on correct principles, shed 
light on the early history and migrations of 
nations, as well as elucidate language, it is 
very desirable that so useful a study should be 
rescued from its, perhaps well-merited, state of 
disrepute, by a clear demonstration of the fact, 
that there are principles by which the con- 
nexion or non-connexion of languages may be 
firmly established. Colonel Kennedy has laid 
down these principles, and illustrated and ap- 
plied them in his Researches; and it is fortu- 
nate for the cause of literature that the task 
should have been undertaken by a man so emi- 
nently qualified by his immense acquirements 
and long study of the subject, and executed in 
a manner that is, generally, very satisfactory. 
The idea that fragments of the language that 
was spoken before the dispersion at Babel exist 
in most parts of the world, has been zealously 
advocated by M. Klaproth in his Asia Poly- 
glotta, and by Mr. Sharon Turner in the first 
volume of the Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety of Literature. It is also the basis of a 
work published at Karlsruhe in 1826, entitled 
Synglosse oder grundsitze der Sprachforschung, 
von Junius Faber; of which a French transla- 
tion was printed at Paris in 1828, in the name 
of Baron de Merian, as an original work. We 
suspect, however, that M. Klaproth is inti- 
mately acquainted with an individual who owes 
paternal care to both these publications. 

While these and some other writers plead 
forthe existence of vestiges of the antediluvian 
language, others, in opposition to the Biblical 
account’ of the confusion of tongues, have in- 
sisted on its: present existence in nearly its 
original state. Goropius Becanus’s. opinion, 
that Dutch was the language spoken in heaven, 
and by Adam and his posterity, is univer- 
sally known, from its pre-eminent absurdity ; 
and Webb attempted to prove that Chinese 
was the primitive language: but the majority 
of writers on this very difficult subject have 


ever, differs from them, in thinking.“ that the 
primitive speech of mankind was abolished at 
Babel, and various distinct languages created 
by the same power by whom the former was 
originally communicated to mankind ;” and 
‘ that geography, chronology, and history, de- 
monstrate ‘the impossibility of Hebrew being 
the primitive tongue, from which all other lan- 
guages are derived; for the land of the Hebrews 
was bounded on all sides by countries in which 
a kindred language prevailed, and with the 
people beyond which they never had, in earlier 
times, any intercourse whatever—as is fully 
preved by their own history; nor could the 
few individuals of Abraham’s family, or the 
slaves of the Egyptians who afterwards became 
the Hebrew people, have possibly communi- 
cated their language, even if they preserved a 
peculiar one, to other nations. The argument, 
a priori, being consequently so irrefutable, it 

unnecessary to enter into any exami- 
nation of the Hebrew language itself: and I 
shall therefore merely observe, that I have care- 


Castell, and that I have not ‘been able to dis- 
cover in them a single word which can be iden- 
ified with any term in Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, 








“He is floating down by hi ta'dles 


gist, by apparently arbitrary permutations, ad- 
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[Persian, German, or English.” 


assumed that it was Hebrew. Kennedy, how- . 











fully examined the lexicons of Buxtorf and. 
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Welsh! ‘ 


On the very interesting subject of the vari- | attributed. 
ons distinct languages created at Babel, Colonel | bear to each other has already excited much 
Kennedy is nearly silent ; although, we think, | attention ; but I am not aware that any person 
he might have added to Sir W. Jones’s enume-| has yet undertaken to investigate the subject 
ration of them some others besides the Mongol, | fully, or to support his opinions by any ex- 
and one or two more that are incidentally men-| tended list of the similar words that occur in 
It appears, for instance, to us that|them. As, therefore, the only satisfactory 
some difficulty would be found in attempting] proof in all etymological inquiries is identity 
to trace Chinese to either Sanscrit, Arabic, or|of terms, I now produce a collection of 900 
Tartar; although De Paaw derives it from|Sanscrit words which exist either in Greek, 
Mongol, and Webb makes it the parent of| Latin, Persian, German, or English. All 
Greek. 


tioned. 


The following quotation is given because it|and when it is recollected that these form a 


contains the author’s ideas on a primitive lan- 
guage, and an explanation of the general object 
of his very erudite researches : 


“If language was invented by man, the|still be discovered, after the lapse of ages, in 


theory of its formation proposed by Adam 
Smith is certainly the most clear and satisfac- 
tory; but this theory, it is evident, can apply 
to one people only, for it attempts not to ex- 
plain the causes which have occasioned that 
variety of names which are given by different 
nations to one and the same object. This dif- 
ference the Mosaic history ascribes to a mira- 
culous interposition of the Supreme Being ; and 
had mankind ever spoken only one language, 
such a miracle seems alone adequate to account 
for there now no longer existing any trace of 
this primitive tongue in the different beedion 
of the world; for no instance.oceurs of a lan- 
guage which has once existed ‘becoming’ en- 
tirely extinct ; and; consequently, had this pri- 
mitive tongue remained in use, some identical 
terms, and particularly some similarity of gram. 
matical structure, must still be discoverable in 
every dialect of Asia and Europe: but not a 
single word or grammatical inflexion; as far as 
Tam aware, has ever been discovered, or can be 
discovered, which exists equally in Sanscrit, 
Arabic, and Tartar. Apply this test to the 
various languages that have been derived from 
them, and‘it will be immediately observed that 
although similar words may be found in all of 
them, still every term that is contained in each 
cannot be traced through all the dialects that 
belong to the same family. In all such exami- 
nations, the etymologist is obliged to confess, 
that the more the subject is investigated, the 
more improbable becomes the conjecture, that 
all languages have been derived from one and 
the same origin; for at every step that he pro- 
secutes his researches, this supposed identity 
gradually diminishes, until it entirely disappears, 
long before he attains the end of his pursuit. 
But he finds, without the least research, nu- 
merous words in all known languages which 
bear no resemblance to each other, and the 
etymon of which it is impossible to discover or 
to trace to a parent tongue. It cannot, how- 
ever, bedenied, that cognate and identical terms 
and similarity of grammatical structure, are 
discoverable in several languages; and this 
affinity, if it does not prove the derivation of 
one from the other, must at least establish 
that they were all derived from some one com- 
mon source. The object, therefore, of the 
following Researches is not to investigate the 
origin of speech, or to -attempt to reduce the 
various languages of the world to one -pri- 





* Vol. xlvii. p. 887; cited in Higgins’s Celtic Druids. 
The author of the last-named work asserts that the Celtic 
and Sanscrit languages are the same: pp. 62, 64. 


Most of our readers will, we imagine, con- 
sider the concluding part of this extract to be|ing affinity that exists between the Sanscrit, 
nearly as erroneous as the assertion in the| Greek, Latin, Persian, and Gothic languages. 
Annual Register,* ‘* that the ancient Celtic is| As, however, mere etymological and gram- 
Hebrew itself ;”’ or Bibleander’s opinion, that} matical disquisitions can afford little interest, 
there is a great affinity between Greek and|I have also entered into an inquiry respecting 





mitive tongue ; but merely to exhibit the strik- 


the causes to which this affinity ought to be 
The relation that these languages 


these words are primitives, or uncompounded ; 


small proportion of the words contained in any 
language, it must appear the more surprising 
that so many of the Sanscrit primitives can 


languages now so widely separated.” 

The extremely unsatisfactory modes of rea- 
soning employed by many etymologists, and 
the manifest falsehood of their deductions, 
have proved that it is not only necessary to 
shew an unforced identity of many words in 
two languages, before adopting the conclusion 
that an affinity exists between these languages, 
but that it is also necessary to prove that an 
affinity exists in their grammatical structure. 
Indeed, similarity of grammatical structure is 
a much stronger proof of common origin or 
derivation than verbal resemblances-are. For, 
as the author of the Researches remarks — 
* the grammatical structure of a language 
must have been coeval with its origin, and is 
so indispensably requisite for its distinct exist- 
ence, that whenever the grammatical inflec- 
tions of one language are found in another, no 
possible causes can be assigned for such a simi- 
larity, except that the one language was de- 
rived from the other, or that they both sprang 
from the same common source. Could, there- 
fore, any words be produced from the Arabic 
class of languages which corresponded in sound 
and meaning with.those of other tongues, still 
the peculiar grammatical structure of the Ara- 
bic would evince that these words must have 
become common tc the two languages from 
some accidental cause, and would consequently 
be no proof that any affinity whatever existed 
between them.” 

Again: “It is singular that etymologists 
have not adverted to the remarkable difference 
which exists between the grammatical struc- 
ture of Hebrew and that of Sanscrit and Greek ; 
for various causes might have occasioned the 
passing of single words from one original lan- 
guage into another, and such terms therefore 
would be no proof of the affinity or common 
derivation of these two languages. The gram- 
matical structure, on the contrary, is peculiar 
to each distinct tongue, and even to each cog- 
nate dialect of the same language, and must 
have been coeval with the origin of each. If, 
therefore, Sanscrit and Greek were derived 
from Hebrew, in what manner did these lan- 
guages acquire the numerous inflections which 
give their nouns and verbs such precision and 
variety, when the alleged parent tongue pos- 
sesses scarcely any inflections? In what man- 
ner did the daughters learn to luxuriate in the 
compound terms to which they are indebted for 
such elegance and beauty, when the mother 





————— 
richness of Sanscrit and Greek, if they owe 
their origin to a language which has always 
been remarkable for its irremediable poverty ?”’ 

Baron William Humboldt, in a paper on the 
Affinities of Oriental Languages, lately read to 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and which is to form 
part of the second volume. of that Society’s 
Transactions, expresses precisely the same idea, 
in the following terms: “ All research into 
the affinity of languages which does not enter 
quite as much into the examination of the 
grammatical system as into that of words, is 
faulty and imperfect ; and the: proofs of the real 
affinity of languages, that is to say, the ques- 
tion whether two languages belong to the same 
family, ought to be principally deduced from 
the grammatical system, and can be deduced 
from that alone; since the identity of words 
only proves a resemblance such as may be 
purely historical and accidental.” 

As the absolute identity of ideas contained 
in these quotations would appear to warrant 
the conclusion that Baron Humboldt had copied 
from Colonel Kennedy, we state, on the au- 
thority of Baron Humboldt himself, that he 
had not even looked into Colonel Kennedy’s 
Researches before his attention was called to 
this remarkable coincidence. 

These principles will, we imagine, be ap« 
proved by every philosophical linguist ; and it 
is by attention to the grammatical structure of 
languages, in connexion with the sound and 
meaning of words, that Colonel Kennedy has 
come to the conclusion, that a striking affinity: 
exists between. the Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, 
Persian, and Gothic languages. 





Alexander I. of Russia. 

Dunrine the last fifteen years of his life, the 
mind of the late’Autocrat of all the Russias was 
more than gently swayed by religious fervour. 
Many of his public acts during that period, 
either originated in a spirit -of enthusiastic 
piety, or may be referred to its influence.. Few, 
indeed, were the individuals to whom this fact 
was known; and the few to whom that know- 
ledge was imparted, felt that the multitude 
would hail it with a taunt or a sneer, —and 
were silent.. Until the present ‘moment, 
therefore, we have had much that is of con- 
siderable interest as regards that monarch, 
withheld from us; but the companion and 
guide of his hours of religious exercise and 
meditation has now become their chronicler ; 
and the minister of the Gospel, to whom 
Alexander confided the pangs and throes of 
his heart, now relates the events of his closing 
years, at the risk of all cavils which may await 
his revealings. He thus speaks of the scenes 
or sentiments to the truth of which he bears 
evidence : — 

* In the earlier part of his career, Alexander, 
being raised to a station whence he could com- 
mand every luxury or enjoyment of thewestern 
or eastern world, lent himself with ardour to a 
life of extravagance ‘and debauchery. At a 
maturer age he confessed, that, amidst all his 
carousings, pleasures, and dissipation, he felt 
an internal void; and in spite of his utmost 
efforts to shake the feeling off by renewed and 
redoubled excesses, he could never succeed in 
silencing the ‘ still, small voice’ that spoke 
within him. He repeatedly resolved upon 
changing his mode of life: the resolution was 
formed, but the hour of execution put off to 
‘the morrow.’ ‘There had always been a tend- 


ency to religious feeling lurking in his breast, 
and he gradually acquired a deeper relish for 





abhors the ornament of composition? In ‘short, 
to what causes shall be ascribed the copious 








the society of those whose éonduct bespoke the 
existence of a similar impulse in their own. 
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In the year 1812 he was in Baden, and sought 
the companionship of Stilling ; but neither was 
the heart satisfied, nor the wounded spirit 
healed; for there is no real peace, where both 
are not in a state at least of partial reconcili- 
ation with their divine origi 

“ As his vouthful years dropped away, 
Alexander's character, day by day, assumed 
a deepening tinge of seriousness. He strove 
to acquire the tery of his: passions ; he 
fought hard to put away the irritability with 
which he encountered any opposition to his will ; 
and pondered over the page of Scripture, which 
became. his. inseparable companion. He had 
derived partial relief from this source, when 
the year 1813 called him beyond his own 
frontier, to seek his: adversary on the soil of 
Germany. A lady in Riga, who was ac- 
quainted with the religious turn his mind had 





ae TE 


course at Paris, had-any other object in view, 
—much less political speculations. 

‘¢ Alexander observed, some time after- 
wards, that whatever might be the pressure 
of his other occupations, whether in camp or 
in the field, he had been long in the habit of 
reading three chapters of the Bible daily ; one 
out of the Old Testament, one out of the 
Gospel, and the third out of the Epistles ; nor 
would he suffer even the roar of cannon to 
interrupt his reading. In spite of this ex- 
emplary custom, and the benefit he derived 
from regular prayer, he did not feel reconciled 
to his own misgivings; but took frequent 
opportunities of praying in private with those 
who had similar predispositions with himself. 

‘“* He said that the thirty-fifth Psalm quieted 
every apprehension he had entertained as to 
the result of the campaign of the allied powers 





taken, recommended him to study the 91st 


in France; and in speaking of this circum- 


Psalm; and a letter to Mademoiselle de| stance he gave expression to sentiments worthy 
Stourdza ‘gave him the first impression of|of being written in gold:—‘ I pray without 


confidence in Madame de Kriidener, who had | 


written to him previously, and awakened an 
expectation, that she would succeed in allaying 
the internal oppression under which he was 

“ The campaign of 1815 brought him to 
Heilbronn in Wirtemberg. On the 4th of 
June, a: lady was announced as desirous of 
waiting upon him; and this lady proved to be 
the identical person whom he had so long 
been anxious to consult. She was instantly 
admitted to his presence: she found him. so 
perfectly prepared, that, even in this first in- 
terview, she endeavoured to persuade the 
emperor to begin the task of self-examination, 
to inquire into the vicious character of his past 
life, and to ascertain the treachery of the prin- 
ciples on which he had built his attempts at 
amendment :—-* Be assured, sire,’ she added 
with earnest energy, ‘ that you have not yet 
approached the throne of mercy with that 
humility which becomes a sinner suing for 
forgiveness; nor have you yet received pardon 
at the hands of that Being, who, and who 
alone, is of power to remit earthly trans- 
gressions. You are still in a state of sinfulness, 
and have yet to cast yourself in deep humility 
before your Saviour ! You have yet to exclaim 
with the repentant publican, ‘ Lord! be mer- 
ciful to me asinner!’ This is a state which 
prevents you from living in peace. Hearken 
to the voice of one who was herself a hardened 
offender, but has found mercy and forgiveness 
at the foot of the Cross !’ 

“ The interview was of three hours dura- 
tion. The emperor was at first surprised, 
then convinced ; and to conviction succeeded 
a sense of his weakness, and fervent humility. 
He acknowledged her words to be keen as a 
two-edged sword, but full of truth and balm. 
When she had closed her exhortations, and 
came to entreat his forgiveness of the strong 

in which she had indulged, he re- 
plied, ‘ You need. feel no alarm; every word 
you have uttered has found an advocate in my 
own breast; and you have enabled me to dis- 
cover much within me, of which I have never 
hitherto been.conscious. I thank God for this ; 
and am sensible how greatly I need a frequent 
repetition of these admonitions. I implore you, 
therefore, not to abridge me of their benefits.’ 
She promised to follow him to his head- 
quarters at Heidelberg; where she hired a 
small house on the left bank of the Neckar, in 
which it was his custom to devote three or 


four hours every — > religious conver- 


sation and the study of the Scriptures. Neither 
‘these interviews, nor their subsequent inter- 


ceasing for my enemies, and I feel that I can 
love them, even as we are bidden by the Gospel.’ 
Some days ‘afterwards, intelligence reached us 
that the allies had been worsted; and there 
was not a soul amongst us who was not dis- 
mayed and crest-fallen, except Alexander him- 
self, who instantly threw himself.on his knees, 
read the thirty-seventh Psalm, and, as if he 
had acquired strength and inspiration from 
this act of piety, rose and hastened to the 
allied leaders, re-kindled their sinking courage, 
shewed them the advantages of an immediate 
assault upon the enemy, and bade them be 
confident of victory. The result justified his 
representations, and called forth a fresh ex- 
pression of his deep sense of the Divine mercy. 
After the allies had entered Paris as con- 
querors, nothing appeared to afford him higher 
gratification than that his second entrance into 
it had not been stained by bloodshed. 

“ He fully believed that the eye of God 
watched over his days; and he was not only 
an ensample of mildness and benevolence to all 
around, but was earnestly solicitous that others 
should act, like himself, from the influence of 
the religion of the heart. The following may 
serve to corroborate this ‘ good report :’-—Being 
informed that a number of Prussian officers 
were eagerly looking for an opportunity to 
take a desperate vengeance for the injuries 
which the French had: heaped: upon their na- 
tive country, he sent for them, addressed them 
in the language of a brother in arms and 
fellow-soldier; and endeavoured to inspire them 
with more kindly: feelings. Their violence 
and thirst for retaliation gradually gave way 
to his benevolent remonstrances ; and, per- 
ceiving the happy effect which he had pro- 
duced, he dismissed them with this noble in- 
junction: * You called yourselves Christians, 
and seek to be avenged? Dare a Christian 
use such language ? Oh! let me entreat you 
not to follow in the steps of those by whom 
you have been wronged. Be it yours to set 
them an example of forgiveness: this, and 
this only, is the revenge befitting Christians.’ 
The parties thus addressed are said to have 
foregone their vindictive design. 

“It wasindeed his own custom to return good 
for evil wherever the occasion permitted it. 
More than once has he been heard to say, ‘ I 
am Christ’s disciple, and keep his Gospel ever 
before me: willingly would I walk two miles 
if any one forced me to walk one, and readily 
would I add my mantle were I robbed of my 


principle to a needless extreme on the sub- 
sequent occasion. He was in the practice of 





coat.’ Many will deem that he pushed this | - 


a 

passing many of his evening hours in company 
with, Madame de Kriidener and the writgr,, 
whe occupied a house near the Elysée Bourbon, 
which was his residence when he last abode in 
Paris, — and was invariably accompanied by 
Joseph, a confidential valet of Prince Wol- 
konski. On one of these visits he roughly 
reprimanded his attendant, as he entered an 
ante-chamber, for neglect of some order he was 
to have executed previously ;, and then going 
into Madame de Kriidener’s drawing-room, 
he had scarcely had time to answer her inquiry, 
after his health, when he suddenly apologised 
for his abruptness, left the apartment, ran up to 
the astounded Joseph, and was not satisfied till 
he had solicited and obtained his forgiveness of 
the harsh language he had used: he then re- 
turned, with a smile of self-satisfaction on his 
brow, to the religious meditations and exercises 
which were the objects of his visits. 

‘* A sense of heartfelt thankfulness towards 
the Supreme, was not only the moving impulse 
with him in ordering his troops to celebrate 
religious festival at Vertus, in Champagne, 
but was the immediate cause of the conclusion 
of the so much-abused ‘ treaty of Holy Al. 
liance.’ Its origin was gratitude— its object 
was * peace and good will towards men.’ 
Both have been slandered by the Jacobin, the 
regicide, and the atheist! It was drawn by 
his own hand, and Madame de K. and the 
writer* were consulted upon it; but neither 
of them suggested or modelled it, as has been 
insinuated. 

“ The same high sense of Christian duty 
which thus, ennobled Alexander’s character, 
directed his subsequent conduct at Moscow, 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and Verona, and hallowed 
his parting hour with its consolations, when he 
resigned his:earthly crown in the Crimea.” 
Sermons, Doctrinal and Fractical, for Plain 

People. By the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A, 

M.R.S.L, London, 1829. 

No sort of book issuing from the press stands 
so fair a chance, in the present day, of being 
entirely overlooked as a volume: of sermons. 
This fact (well known.to all persons conversant 
with the mysteries of publishing and selling 
books) does not, we would fain hope, prove so 
much against the religious and moral feelings 
of the age as at first it might appear to-do. 
It is, however, notorious, that unless the name 
of the author be of sufficient celebrity to form 
@ passport to public notice, a volume of sermons 
is pretty sure to pass quietly to oblivion, un- 
blamed, unpraised, and, we fear, unread, 

We are free to confess, that it was the name 
of the accomplished author that attracted our 
attention to the sermons which are the subject 
of this article. We had heard that Mr. Gleig 
was rated highly by his friends as a sound: and 
even learned theologian; but to us he was 
known only as a writer, of great and varied 
powers, on subjects purely secular ; and we felt 
no slight curiosity to see whether those powers, 
which give such extraordinary interest to his 
other writings, would stand the author in good 
stead in his sermons. We ventured to hope 
well, and we have been any thing rather than 
disappointed. Though these sermons are ex- 
cellently suited to the class of persons to whom 
they are addressed, we will venture to assert 
that no man, even of the most cultivated mind, 
will read them without pleasure. In truth, 
the singularly nervous language with which 
Mr. Gleig so easily and naturally clothes his 
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thoughts, and the fervent imagination which 
rises and falls with his subject, without being 
ever carried away by it, have told with remark. 
able advantage in these diseourses. 

Many of them are on doctrinal subjects, 
and the sermons of that class invariably con- 
tain clear and candid expositions of the all- 
important truths to which they relate. 

We transcribe, but do not select, a few ex- 
tracts > in fact, there is no attempt in the book 
at writing fine passages, and we think there 
are no indifferent ones. The author is speak- 
ing of heathen believers in a future state. 

“ Who, in a matter which involves the whole 
of his future welfare— a matter of life or death, 
of wealth or poverty, of joy or sorrow, of ease 
or pain—who loves to depend upon a proba- 
bility, @ conjecture, a hope, an expectation, ga- 
thered from mere guesses and surmises? No 
one: and hence it is that even those anxious 
aspirants after immortality give a thousand 
proofs, in what they have left behind them, 
that the persuasion was not se surely grounded 
in them as to be in any degree enlivening or 
consola Tf such, however, were men’s 
notions rom aed . existence of the soul in a 
state separate e > we cannot by an 
means vender if the ‘den ot a terme dn of 
the body itself is never once hinted at or spoken 
of by any ancient volume besides the Bible. 
Only think of the thing for one moment. 
What is the bedy when taken apart from the 
soul? A lump of matter arranged aftera parti- 
eular fashion—put together like a clock or 
watch, or any other machine, but having no 
life in it but that which springs from the soul 
or immaterial principle. Consider, too, what 
the process is which the human body und 
after the soul has left it; rapidly it decays, 
falls to pieces, moulders away—becomes earthy, 
utterly undistinguishable from the soil in 
which it is laid. And what more? Like all 
other earths or soils, it shoots itself forth again 
in the shape of grass, weeds, it may be plants 
or trees. Of the grass thus produced, other 
animals eat ; they are killed and eaten in their 
tern ; and thus, that which five hundred years 
ago was a moving man, is now we know not 
what— its parts are all scattered and dispersed 
over the universe, and other animals have 
arisen. out of them and fallen again. That I 
am not telling you what is incorrect, you may 
be at once convinced, when you are assured, as 
the experience of your own senses may assure 
you, that there is not in the whole world.one 
atom more of matter now than there was when 
the, world was first created. Matter has 
It shapes and its forms over and over n, 
but in quantity it is exactly the same— neither 
mereased nor diminished—as when the universe 
began to be. When you consider all this, I 
say, you will not wonder when you are told, 
that it is in the Sacred Scriptures of God alone 

we may look, I say not for the assurance, 
but for the remotest hint or reference to a re- 
surrection of the body. a *. 2 
A serious man hardly passes a day, and never 
& week, without meeting some warning to his 
conscience; something to call to mind what his 
great object ought to be through life. The 
we live, too, the more serious. and the 
more striking these warnings become. ‘That 
often-told tale, the dropping into the grave of 
8 friend, or relative, or acquaintance, or neigh- 
bour—can any thing be better calculated to 
put us in mind of the utter worthlessness of all 
pursuits, and the extreme uncertainty 
of our own lives. Does it not remind us, when: 
We choose to consider it with attention, that 
the heaven and hell, of which we hear so much, 


are not things far away, but close at hand, soon 
to be made known to us by means of our own 
|senses; and that those everlasting destinies, 
concerning which we are too apt to speculate. 
as matters not to be settled for these many 
years, may, in our ewn cases, as in the case of 
others, be settled before to-morrow. Yet with 
this knowledge so continually before 
us, we venture, day after day, to commit sin. 
But it may be said, the events are not in our 
minds when we. fall into those sins. So much 
the greater pity ; so much the greater pity it is, 
that events so serious and so important should 
ever cease to have some weight upon a rational 
soul. Besides, the fact that our lives hang by 
a hair, is so frequently repeated to us, and the 
examples of that truth so constantly before our 
eyes, that I fear we never can forget either 
the one or the other without an exertion. We 
drive away the image from our minds, and 
then say we could not see it, and that it had no 
influence over us. This is avery sinful neglect 
of God’s warning voice ; perhaps to the full as 
heinous as is the particular act of guilt by 
which some one of his divine commands has 
been set at defiance.”” 





The Living and the Dead. 

Iw coneluding our review of this publication, 
we may mention, that Mr. Neale is decidedly 
one of the evangelical party in our national 
chureh ; and throughout the volume before us 
supports that cause both by argument and cari- 
cature. We are not sure that some of his pic- 
tures are calculated to do the church, generally, 
any service. 

*¢ My next station was Cornwood : its rector 
a Mr. Grayburn. Mv. Grayburn was a hale, 
handsome, hearty-looking man of about fifty ; 
who for the last ‘ ten years had been in a 
dying state.’ His ‘ existence was most pre- 
carious!’ He could ‘ hardly count upon its 
continuance from one hour to another.’ He 
laboured —such was his account of himself at 
our first interview— under ‘a complication of 
disorders.’ His medical men, indeed, had told 
him that the functions of his liver were most 
materially deranged; that he was threatened 
with epilepsy, and that an attack of elephanti- 
asis was by no means improbable; but he had 
arrived at a very different conclusion. He had 
long been persuaded that his mesenteric glands 
had ceased to perform their office, and that the 
coat of his stomach was entirely worn away. 
A pigeon-pie which stood beside him in its last 
agonies, and a bottle.of Madeira nearly empty, 
which had constituted his lunch, seemed, me- 
thought, to give a kind of practical lie to his 
theory; but his case was. beyond me: so I 
bowed, and was silent; while Mr. Grayburn 
sighed, and proceeded. ‘ It was painful,’ he 
remarked, ‘ to revert to the past; but he had 
received a shock about ten years ago, from 
which his constitution had never rallied! It 
was a most mysterious business; he did not 
feel equal to give.me the particulars.’ What 
they were, I could never learn. Miss Gray- 
burn occasionally alluded, in her rapid, sketchy 
manner, to this ‘ unexpected shock ;’ but when 
pressed, she likewise felt herself unequal to 
enter into particulars; but invariably concluded 
by expressing her conviction that ‘ her dear 
brother would never recover it.’ I trust I do 
not do him injustice; but if I was to die for 
it—I may be wrong—I’m sure I’ve no wish 
to belie him—but I do verily believe the shock 
consisted in his unexpectedly finding himself 
heir to an. estate of six thousand per annum. 
Since that very deplorable incident, which had 





\so: entirely deranged his system, he had been: 
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unable te do his duty. Assistance was indis~ 
pensable. There was a something, a feeling, 
@ sensation, an obstruction, which invari 

0 him. if he attempted the discharge 
of his professional engagements.. He had con- 
sulted every man of eminence in ‘the country. 
In fact, he had been a fortune to all the medi-~ 
cal men within his reach ; and his own body- 
surgeon had built a house, solely, as he was 
frank enough to declare, upon the capacity of 
Mr. Grayburn’s swallow! While his neigh- 
bourheod overflowed with medical men, all of 
whom felt satisfied they could relieve him !— 
Did a new medicine come out? at all hazards 
he would try it! Was a new name announced 
in the medical. world? he went up to town 
forthwith. The gentleman might be able to 
throw ‘ some light upon his case.’ Mr. Aber-~ 
nethy he had seen once, and ence only. ‘ Would 
that my state of health had permitted my giving 
Mr. A. my opinion of him! ‘ Sir, he com- 


mitted an outrage, I can call it nothing less, 
I mentioned incidentally, while I 
history of 
d hook 


upon me ! 
was detailing to that gentleman the 
my case, seriatim, (from a 
that I always carry in my left pocket, with my 
name, age, profession, and residence, written 
legibly in the first page, in order that, should 
my sufferings terminate suddenly in the street, 
the bystanders may be at no loss: respecting me, 
and that I may be treated with that; respect 
which my station and character require, )—I 
mentioned, I say, incidentally, that I was » 
county magistrate. Only conceive my feelings,. 
my nerves— what a revulsion—the blow— 
the shock! Place. yourself in my frail and 
feeble condition; suppose yourself for one in- 
stant. in my dilapidated state, when he came 
forward with a hop, skip, and a whistle—and 
— recommended me—a turn in the tread.mili!* 
It was after the commission of this outrage that 
Mr. Grayburn’ resolved on adding a resident 
surgeon to his establishment. For this * gen» 
teel sinecure,’—in giving Mr. G.'s history I 
have mainly adhered to his own phraseology,— 
he selected a Mr. Gotham Lillycrop. The terms 
of their agreement were somewhat of the drol- 
lest. Mr. Lillycrop’s salary received a sensible 
addition every year that Mr. Grayburn. lived. 
I was. told he was a very stout, rosy, robust. 
young fellow when. he entered upon his: duties: 
as Mr. G.’s constitutional curator. I could 
scarcely believe it ;, for when I saw him he was 
as thin as.Lord Durham, had a complexion like 
a Swedish turnip, complained desperately of 
want of appetite, and seemed worn to a shadow. 
In fact, his.was no-* sineeure.’ Temper, time, 
patience, all were in perpetual requisition. 
Mr. Grayburn’s.demands were endless. Never 
was aman so painfully possessed of the fear of 
death. He succeeded in keeping every one 
about him in an incessant. fever of anxiety. 
Night after night did Mr. Lillycrop sit up by 
the bedside of Mr. Grayburn, who would affirm, 
it was utterly impossible he could live. till 
morning, only to watch his patron’s slumbers 3 
for, among other extraordinary symptoms of 
Mr, Grayburn’s. case, was this—that, when 
he was at the worst, he was sure to sleep like 
a ploughboy! Again and again did’ poor Mr. 
Lillycrop hint that his own health was givi 

way, and that he feared he should be obliged 
to resign his post. ‘ I can’t last much longer. 
If you remain with me till the close, you will 
find a most grateful remembrance of you in my | 
will. Do as you please ; but by deserting me 
you will forfeit an independence. I have left 
you, Mr. Lillycrop, affluence for life. Would 
you desert me when it is clear my very hours 
are numbered? God help me! Is not be: 
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many days longer a burden to any one! I re- 
peat it, do as you please ; but if you dd abandon 
me in my extremity, you will find you have 
relinquished —I will not say what !’ And poor 
Mr. Li wasted away.”* ; 

The author's first’ and only love had married 
another, and left him not to be consoled: we 
quote the following , a8 an example of 
the bad taste we have condemned in a clergy- 
man’s writing : — 

‘* T now approach a most painful part of my 
history... Would to God I had it not to record ! 
years have passed away since its occurrence ; 
and the sorrows of poor Adela have long since 
been hushed in the grave: yet, when the sad 
detail passes in review before me, my grief is 
as poignant as ever; andi —and—there are 
some wounds which defy the power of Time to 
heal. Iwas in London on business relating to 
the affairs of Lord Llanberris, and after a long 
and fatiguing day, devoted to the perusal of 
papers and parchments, was returning through 
Piccadilly to a late dinner, when, as I passed 
Burlington’ House, a faint low voice mur- 
mured, ‘Mr. Barnard!—do I see Mr. Bar- 
nard?’ I involuntarily turned round, then 
feeling convinced I had been mistaken, quick- 
ened my pace, when the words, uttered in 
wilder accents, reached me—‘ What! don’t 
you know me?» Arthur—Arthur Barnard ! 
O God! he too deserts'me!’ H as 
were the features, tawdry as the dress, and 
wretched as the whole. appearance of this.de- 
serted being seemed to be, those tones—that 
voice—JI should have recognised it even amidst 
the thrill of the last trumpet.” 

Such ambition of a striking and powerful 
, Style, approaching so closely to een needs 
- comment. The next may be read as-a va- 

iety : — 

* The besetting sin of the age — Mr. Irving 
says it will end in 1848—from its wickedness 
it well deserves it—is the subjection of every 
object to the standard of urrt1tx! Cui bono? 
is the motto of a numerous class, which has 
not been unaptly styled the Chrestomathic 
School ; asect whose principles and practice too 
frequently produce the most table and irre- 
parable consequences. ‘The rules of calculation 
and traffic are by them constantly brought to bear 
upon every subject, whether the object of con- 
sideration comes within their province or not. 
Be it a work of art or an object of nature— 
be it a picture or a statue—a venerable ruin 
or a beautiful grove—it is the’same thing to 
them. Cui bono? is still applied as the test and 
measure of utility. ‘ Of what use is it?’ is 
the question uniformly asked. In other words, 
* What will it fetch if brought to the hammer ?” 
This is the bed of Procrustes, upon which 
every thing, however unassimilated to it in its 
nature, is tortured and sacrificed to the purposes 
of gain. If its stature be beyond the measure 
of their standard, they, like the Athenian free- 
booter, lop it without mercy ; if within it, they 
stretch it'to the required extent with the same 
savage unconcern. The pursuit that leans not 
to their theory is ‘ nothing worth ;’ like the 


* «« The fate of Gotham is memorable. I left him at 
Sodupatstiy’ the postect Mrveeh of te tee, tie'oes, 
utably the two. He con- 
tinued at Sisgvell to pode his dismissal; but was inva- 





if your determination is , take the consequences.’ 
Mr. Grayburn died at last, without warning, suddenly, 
and alone. The held out by him to his 
medica} attendant were not falsified. He ueathed 
Gotham five hundred a year, which he enj exactly 
nine weeks?” 
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mathematician; who having been persuaded by 
a friend to read Paradise Lost, returned it to 
the lender, who was anticipating his expres- 
sions of delight, with the remark—‘ it was 
pretty, but it proved nothing!’ - If the spirit of 
calculation affects the imaginative arts and 
artists, the objects of taste and art are in no 
less danger from the thousand-and-one pro- 
jects, which are frequently held out for the 
purpose of entrapping some unwary speculator, 
and of deforming the face of the country. I 
reflect with complacency on the panic of 1826, 
since, in consequence, some most wild and ex- 
travagant schemes have descended with hisses 
into the gulf of oblivion ; and by their timely 
explosion many a venerable park and seques- 
tered valley will now escape the intrusion and 
annoyance of rail-ways and canals—many a 

Ivan glade retain its leafy honours inviolate. 

e of the hills could once look with pity and 
self-congratulation upon the level districts 
threaded in all directions by canals, rail-ways, 
and turnpikes. Trusting in the impracticability 
of mountains, the antiquary and lover of the 
picturesque could there fancy himself secure 
from intrusion. But he has long since learnt 
to lament the fallacy of his calculations. Ca- 
nals, his utter abomination, have been intro- 
duced into his most hallowed retreats. The 
very fastnesses of the mountain are no longer 
a protection from the hand of scientific daring 
and commercial speculation, If a channel 
cannot be carried along its precipitous side, a 
murky tunnel is driven through its marble 
centre. The most inaccessible districts are 
no longer secure, since road-making, rail-ways, 
and canals, have been brought to their present 
perfection. Science and commerce arm. their 
ministers and their votaries against the beauties 
of nature and the relics of antiquity; and the 
most interesting features of both are too often 
recklessly and wantonly disfigured by their 
operations. What escapes the mattock of 
Telford, does Green destroy ; and what escapes 
the pick-axe of Green, does M‘Adam destroy. 
One improver regards a straight line as the 
line of beauty, since he discovered that it is 
the shortest possible distance between any two 
points. With him, therefore, a love for direct 
lines is the ruling passion. He plans a new 
road a few yards in length ; and, in order to 
complete it, blows up some beetling crag, gray 
with time and hung withivy! If it be crowned 
with some venerable ruin, so much the better. 
* Capital! excellent! the stones of both crag 
and castle will be at hand to make the road ; and 
the Trust will save three pounds thirteen and 
ninepence in carriage and labour.’ ”’ 

Most heartily do we, in spirit, concur with all 
the paper, ‘* the Modern Moloch,”’ whence the 
foregoing extract is made; but we must con- 
clude, and with only one other specimen. 
From ‘* My Predecessors’”? we have the fol- 
lowing : 

* A noted affector of quaint and extraordi- 
nary texts was Mr. Newlight. His first sermon 
was from Ezra, i. 9. ‘ Nine-and-twenty knives.’ 
He held that every word of Scripture was ca- 
pable of being spiritualised, or improved, as was 
his favourite term ; and he therefore ‘ cultivated 
especially those parts of the field’ of sacred lore, 
which were usually passed over as barren and 
unproductive. This memorable discourse he 
divided into nine-and-twenty heads—thus mak- 
ing the divisions of his subject correspond to 
the number of knives mentioned by the sacred 
chronicler. He.referred td ‘the different kinds 
of knives to be found in holy writ — the knife 
which Abraham took to slay his son—the knife 





as sharp as « razor, which Ezekiel was com- 


manded to use— the knife to be set to the 
throat of a man given to gluttony — the knives 
with which the prophets of Baal lacerated 
themselves at the sacrifice on Mount Carmel — 
and so on to the end of twenty-nine. The 
preacher then proceeded to shew that these 
twenty-nine knives, as part of the sacred furni- 
ture of the temple, were desi to represent 
the methods by which-the elect were cut off 
from all dependance upon self.—Can such ex- 
travagancies tend to the everlasting welfare of 
man, or to the honour of the Almighty? Mr. 
Newlight evinced, on all occasions, the most 
marked contempt for human learning. He 
vaunted his own total want of acquaintance 
with the learned languages, and his admittance 
into holy orders without the expense, and, he 
might add, advantage, of a college course. His 
most valued brother and correspondent, Wil- 
liam Huntingdon, S.S., ranked with him above 
all the D.D.’s and S.T.P.’s in both universi- 
ties ; and yet Mr. Newlight subsequently con- 
descended to purchase a St. Andrew’s degree ! 
He could read God’s word, he would argue, in 
his mother-tongue. That was sufficient to 
enable any man to learn the way of salvation 
if he were one. of the elect ; —if he were not, 
even had he the gift of tongues, it would be un- 
availing! With such means for commenting 
upon Scripture, it will not be surprising to find 
that Mr. Newlight’s glosses were of the most 
extraordinary kind. That most beautiful and 
impressive illustration of a benignant and ever- 
watchful Providence over the minutest concerns 
of his creatures, ‘ The very hairs of your head 
are all numbered,’ was thus tortured and man- 
gled by Nicanor: he contended that it was 
meant by the Saviour to prove that the ‘ heirs 
of immortality,’ the elect, were all numbered, 
and that consequently salvation was confined to 
a chosen few! Such were the commentaries 
and criticisms of Mr. Nicanor Newlight.” 

We have scarcely any occasion to repeat our 
praise of the author’s talents, for our extracts 
must have exemplified them ; nor, perhaps, our 
censure of his entering too much into the pri- 
vacies of life and personalities, for we fear that 
this fault also has been but too evident in our 
selections. It is, indeed, the sin of the age, 
and the bane of our literature. 





Sir J. Malcolm’s History of Persia. 


WE are almost sorry to be brought in a third 
paper.to an end of these characteristic and in- 
teresting extracts: but even the Persian em- 
pire must come to an end. ; 
“The mountain of Alwund, near Haniadan, 
is supposed to produce some plants that are 
essential for finding the philosopher’s stone; 
hence many persons in that city waste their life 
in the pursuit. A few yeai's ago one of its rich 
inhabitants was assured by a poor man that he 
had made the glorious discovery: ‘ But,’ said 
he, ‘ if I, who am known to be poor, should 
suddenly become rich, my secret will be guessed, 
and I shall be seized and tortured till I reveal 
it. Now, if you possessed it, there could be no 
such danger. So I will trust you with my dis- 
covery; and if you are satisfied, after repeated 
experiments, that I have told the truth, you 
can give me a small portion of the wealth you 
must acquire, and I will go and end my days 
in devotion at the shrine of the holy Ali; for, 
that being under the Turkish government, I 
shall be safe from the danger to which my good 
fortune continually exposes me.’ The whole 
statement appeared so reasonable, that the 
hearer granted a ready belief. He was made 





acquainted with all the materials put into the 
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crucibles except one, terméd. ‘ the earth of Ba- 
deoos:’ but this, his instructor assured him, 
was not only obtained at the mountain of Al- 
wund, but in several other parts of Persia, and, 
being useful for many purposes, was to be found 
in miost markets.. He was, however, réquested 
to send his servants to inquire into the correct- 
ness of this statement. They went, and brought 
back some of the earth, having purchased it at 
a very moderate rate. When every thing was 
ready, the experiment was made, and gold was 
produced. The merchant was rejoiced; but, 
to prevent deception, it was repeated, and with 
the same result. All doubts were removed; 
and he was only anxious to pay the purchase- 
money, and get rid of his partner. The man 
was contented with two thousand tomans, and 
proceeded to the Turkish province of Bagdad. 
The merchant, after he was gone, determined 
to begin making more gold; but the shop- 
keepers, who had sold the earth of Badeoos, 
were gone. He thought it possible, however, 
that, though that essential ingredient was not 
in Hamadan, it might be found, as his friend 
had told him, in other cities. His correspond- 
ents at Shiraz, at Teheran, and Isfahan, re- 
ceived letter after letter, desiring them to dis- 
cover and purchase all the Khak-e-Bideoos 
they could, No person had ever heard of its 
name. The rage of the merchant soon led to 
a detection of the fraud. The cunning fellow 
who had duped him, ‘had filed down thirty or 
forty pieces of gold into some baskets of earth, 
which he had dignified with a fine name, and 
given to some accomplices* to sell. He was, 
however, beyond the reach of justice ;: and the 
merchant, in addition ‘te his pecuniary loss, 
had to bear the ridicule of every one acquainted 
with the story. = bs be ae 

‘* In the winter of 1800-almost every person. 
in our mission became blind, from the glare of 
the snow. The recovery was certain, but te- 
dious: so when blind myself, I listened with 
delight to a message from the lady of a chief 
in whose house I was a guest, that she knew 
a certain and speedy remedy, provided I would 
permit her servants to apply it. I expressed 
my readiness to do so: a large. vessel full of 
snow was put before me, and I was desired to 
place my face near it; a red-hot stone was then 
thrown into the vessel, and the sudden dissolu- 
tion of the snow caused a very great -perspira- 
tion, which was increased by a cloak being 
pulled at the same moment over my head. 
This remedy (which was administered twice), 
though very disagreeable, proved efficacious, 
and my sight was completely restored. *  * 

‘** When the British mission, some years ago, 
was in Irak, they saw a few pieces of bread, 
covered with oil, which were laid upon a rock, 
as an offering to a saint; and were told that 
these pieces of bread might enable them to as- 
certain the number of the sick in the black tents 
that were pitched near ; as this offering was 
the usual, and almost the only, effort made to 
get rid of any disease that attacked them.” 

“* The chiefs of a tribe among the mountains 
between Persia and the pachalic of Bagdad, 
assert that they possess a power, descended 
through many generations, of curing the ague, 
a common complaint in that country, by beat- 
ing the patient in a very unmerciful manner. 
Their success is said to be great. Those who 
are skilled in medicine must determine how 
far this rude treatment can have the effects 
ascribed to it. - : . 

“I visited Kerrund twice: in 1800 and 
1810. The first time, the chief of that place, 
Hedayet Kooli Khan, saw one -of the gen- 
tlemen of the mission lying in the tent, ill 





of a quartan ague: he begged I would allow 
him to cure him; and, being asked what was 
his remedy, said he would beat him with sticks 
till he was well. The invalid declined the ex- 
periment ; at which the chief was not a little 
offended, and brought a number of his followers 
to swear that they had been recoyered by his 
blows. When [I last visited this place, Hedayet 
Kooli was dead. He had left ten sons; the 
eldest, Mahomed Ali Khan, was chief of the 
tribe. I asked him if he had inherited his 
father’s knowledge of medicine. ‘ My prac- 
tice,’ he said, ‘is equally successful. I tie 
them up by the heels when the cold fit is on, 
and bastinado them most severely, scolding 
them at the same time, so as to produce heat 
and terror, instead of a cold fit.’ ‘ And you 
succeed ?? ‘ Always.’ ‘ Have you any patients 
but your own followers?’ ‘A few: those in 
the neighbourhood who have any sense, come 
to me when they are ill of the ague.’ ‘ Can 
any of your brothers cure fevers?’ ‘ No, no!’ 
replied he, quickly; ‘ that is a gift or privi- 
lege confined exclusively to the head of the 
family.’ 4 . Fi 

“ There is, perhaps, no country where the 
inhabitants live so much upon sweatmeats as 
in Persia. The finest is the guzangabeen, 
made of the honey of the guz, or tamarisk tree, 
mixed with some flour and sugar. This honey 
is produced by an insect or small worm, which 
resembles a white thread. It lies onthe leaf 
of the tree, and appears inert. During forty 
days in summer the insects are brushed off the 
leaves every three days, and they always col- 
lect again in astonishing numbers. The guzan- 
gabeen is chiefly found in Irak. I received the 
above description of it from an English gentle- 
man, who saw the insect on the tree when 
travelling through that province. * * * 

‘On my return from Teheran in 1800, I 
fell into company with an astrologer, who in- 
sisted upon my taking my horoscope, and fore- 
telling my destiny. After the usual forms and 
calculations,-he told me, that on my voyage to 
India I should meet with a violent storm; and 
after escaping it, should be made a prisoner.. I 
observed, it was fortunate I had no belief in 
his skill; otherwise I should be unhappy in 
looking forward to misfortunes, from which 
I concluded there was no escape. There I was 
mistaken, he said; and, to satisfy me of the 
manner in which misfortune was to be averted, 
he would tell me a story: ‘ When Jesus was 
sitting at the gate of Jerusalem, he saw a 
wood-cutter pass out of the city, carolling as 
he went along. ‘ How ignorant man is of his 
destiny !’ said the Son of Mary to his disciples. 
* That poor fellow, who appears now so happy, 
will to-day perish in the wood.’ When even- 
ing came, however, the man returned, singing 
louder than. before. The disciples looked at 
each other and at their master. Jesus, read- 
ing their thoughts, said, ‘ O ye of little faith! 
you doubt. my knowledge; but know, that the 
man whom you see carried only one small loaf 
of bread for his dinner; and when entreated 
by a person in distress to relieve him, he gave 
him half his loaf. God was pleased with this 
act, and saved his life. But go, and examine his 
bundle of wood, and you will find there the very 
snake which was appointed to cause his death.’ 
They went, and saw the snake as Jesus had 
told them. ‘ You see,’ said the astrologer, 


* how it is possible to avert the decrees of the 
stars.’ I could not refuse that trifling reward 
to his ingenuity which I had been prepared to 
deny to his pretended skill. = . ” 

** A poet, who came fifty miles from Shiraz 





to welcome me with a complimentary ode, beau- 


tifully written upon ornamented paper, was 
told that the person he had. so. praised could 
hardly comprehend his lines, and had no taste 
for such compositions. ‘I must tell him a 
story, then,’ said he, ‘ which will shew him 
how un the knowledge and taste he 
wants is to the fulfilment of my object. Some 
years ago, when the Affghans had possession of 
Persia, a rude chief of that nation was governor 
of Shiraz. A poet composed a panegyric upon 
his wisdom, valour, and virtues. As he was 
taking it to the palace, he met a friend at the 
outer gate, who inquired where he was going. 
He told him his purpose. His friend asked if 
he was insane, to offer an ode to a barbarian, 
who hardly understood a word of Persian.’ 
‘ All that you say may be true,’ said he; * but 
Iam starving, and have no means of livelihood 
but making verses. So I must proceed.’ He 
went and stood before the governor with the 
ode.in his hand. ‘ Who is that fellow?’ ex- 
claimed the Affghan ; ‘ and what is that paper 
which he holds.?? ‘Iam a poet,’ replied the 
man; ‘and the paper contains some poetry.’ 
* What is the use of poetry?’ said the chief. 
‘To render great men, like you, immortal,’ 
he replied,.making a very profound bow. ‘ Let 
us hear some of it.? The poet began to read 
his composition aloud ; but he had not finished 
the second stanza, when he|was interrupted. 
* Enough!’ exclaimed the governor; ‘ I un- 
derstand it all. Give the poor man some mo- 
ney; that is what he wants.’ The poet re- 
ceived his present, and retired quite delighted. 
He met his friend at the door, who accosted 
him again. ‘ You are, no doubt, now con- 
vinced of the folly of carrying odes to a man 
who does not understand a word of them.’ 
* Not understand !’ he replied; ‘ you are quite 
mistaken. ‘He has, beyond all men I ever 
met,, the quickest apprehension of a poet’s 
meaning.’ af na sf 

** The art of printing is unknown in Persia ; 
beautiful writing, therefore, is considered a 
high accomplishment. .It is carefully taught 
in the schools, and those who excel in it are 
almost classed with literary men. They are 
employed to copy books; and some have at- 
tained to such eminence in this art, that a few 
lines by one of these celebrated penmen are 
often sold for a considerable sum. * * * 

‘“* The Persians have always been famed for 
their. hospitality to strangers ; but the chiefs of 
the warlike tribes are beyond all others re- 
markable for it. The khan of the tribe of 
Karagoozoloo had prepared for the British mis- 
sion his own house in the town, and removed 
to a country-seat at some distance. To this 
he one day invited the whole party; and, at 
his particular desire, every person, from the 
highest to the lowest, went. The train of the 
English envoy was increased by that of a Per- 
sian ambassador and his suite, who were pro- 
ceeding to India. The cavalcade reached the 
khan’s abode at an early hour, and stayed till 
near midnight. Nothing could exceed the mag- 
nificence of the entertainment. They were 
not, however, aware, till they taken leave, 
of the extent of the attention they had been 
treated with. When they mounted to return 
home, they were informed, that while they had 
been at dinner, a sudden and severe frost hav- 
ing come on, every horse and mule of the party, 
amounting to nearly two hundred, had been 
rong shod, to prevent any accident occurring 
to the guests of the khan.” 





+ “I have known seven pounds given for four lines 





written by Derveish Mujeed, a celebrated man, who 
has been dead some time, and whose beautiful specimens 
of writing are now scarce.” 
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The following is a singular custom at the 
weddings among the tribes : — 

“On the morning that the bride is to be 
conveyed to the house or tent of the bride- 
groom, her friends assemble. If she is the 
daughter of a chief or of an elder, she is ac- 
companied by all the horsemen whose attend- 
ance he can command: the proceed, ac- 
companied by dancers and music; and if the 


place of their destination is near, they take a 
circuitous road to it, that this part of the cere- 


mony may be = When they appear 
at a distance, the bridegroom mounts his horse, 
and, attended by his friends, proceeds to meet 
the cavalcade. He holds an apple or an orange 
in his hand, and when sufficiently near to be 
certain of his aim, ‘he throws it at her with 
considerable force, it being deemed fortunate 
todo so. Allis silent attention from the time 
that the parties come near each other till this 
act, which is the signal for general uproar and 
confusion. The bridegroom wheels his horse 
round, and rides at full speed to his place of 
abode. Every horseman of the bride’s party 
endeavours to seize him; and he that succeeds, 
has his horse, saddle, and clothes, as a reward. 
This, however, is only the case where the 
party is wealthy: among the poorer a few 
pieces of silver are paid as a fine to the success. 
ful pursuer. The bridegroom, however, is not 
often taken; for, as it is a point of honour to 
escape, he rides the fleetest horse of his tribe, 
and his friends endeavour by every means to 
favour his retreat.” 

We find we must yet defer till our next 
a sketch of how the King of Persia passes his 
time, with which we will really conclude our 
extracts from this amusing work. 








Burckhardt’s Travels in Arabia. 
WE had concluded all we intended to do by 
way of illustrating this volume, though greatly 
tempted to accompany the author to Medina 
and Yembo, when our notice was attracted by 
the following singular statement, No. IT. of 
the Appendix, which speaks of customs so ex- 
traordinary that we cannot refuse it a place. 

* The route of the Kebsy pilgrims lies wholly 
along the mountains of the Hedjaz and Yemen, 
having the Eastern plain on one side, and 
Tehama, or the sea-coast, on the other. The 
road often leads through difficult passes on the 
very summit of the mountains. Water abounds 
in wells, springs, and rivulets: the entire tract 
of country is well peopled, although not every 
where cultivated, enclosed fields and trees being 
only found in the vicinity of water. There is 
a village at every station of the Hadj: most of 
these villages are built of stone, and inhabited 
by Arab tribes, originally of these mountains, 
and now spread over the adjoining plains, 
Some are very considerable tribes, such as 
Zohran, Ghamed, Shomran, Asyr, and Abyda, 
of whom each can muster from six to eight 
thousand firelocks: their principal strength 
consists in matchlocks. Horses are but few. in 
these mountains; yet the Kahtan, Refeydha, 
and Abyda tribes, who likewise spread over the 
plain, possess the good Koheyl breed. This 
country produces not only enough for the inha- 
bitants, but enables them ¢> export great quan- 
tities of coffee-beans, corn, beans, raisins, 
almonds, dried apricots, &c. “ be ° 
Most of the Arab tribes south of Zohran be- 
long to the sect of Zeyd: they live in villages, 
and are chiefly what the Arabs call Hadhar, or 
settlers, not Bedouins; but as they keep large 
herds of cattle, they descend, in time of rain, 
into the Eastern plain, which affords rich pas- 
turage for cows, camels, and sheep. 








Before the Wahabys taught them the true Mo- 
hammedan doctrines, they knew nothing more 
of their religion than the creed, La Iilaha il” 
Allah, wa Mohammed rasoul Allah (there is 
no God but God, and Mohammed is the prophet 
of Ged); nor did they ever perform the pre- 
scribed rites. The El Merekede, a branch of 
the great Asyr tribe, in an ancient 
custom of their forefathers, by assigning to the 
stranger who alighted at their tents or houses, 
some female of the family to be his companion 
during the night, most commonly the host’s 
own wife; but to this barbarous system of hos- 
pitality young virgins were never sacrificed. 
If the stranger rendered himself agreeable to 
his fair partner, he was treated next morning 
with the utmost attention by his host, and fur- 
nished, on parting, with provisions sufficient 
for the remainder of his journey: but if, unfor- 
tunately, he did not please the lady, his cloak 
was found next day to want a piece, cut off by 
her as.a signal of contempt. This circumstance 
being known, the unlucky traveller was driven 
away with disgrace by all the women and 
children of the village or encampment. It was 
not without much difficulty that the Wahabys 


forced them to renounee this custom ; and as 


there was a scarcity of rain for two years after, 
the Merekedes regarded this misfortune as a 
punishment for having abandoned the laudable 
rites of hospitality practised during so many 
centuries by their ancestors. That this extra. 
ordinary custom prevailed in the Merekede 
tribe, I had often heard during my travels 
among the Syrian Bedouins, but could not rea- 
dily believe a report so inconsistent with our 
established notions of the respect in which fe. 
male honour is held by the Arabs; but I can no 
longer entertain a doubt on the subject, having 
received, both at Mekka and Tayf, from various 
persons who had actually witnessed the fact, 
most unequivocal evidence in confirmation of 
the statement. Before the Wahaby conquest, 
it was a custom among the Asyr Arabs, to take 
their marriageable daughters, attired in their 
best clothes, to the public market, and there, 
walking before them, to cry out, Man yshtery 
el aadera? * Who will buy the virgin?” The 
match, sometimes previously settled, was always 
concluded in the market-place ; and no girl was 
permitted to marry in any other manner.” 





Constable's Miscellany, Vols. XX XI. XXXII. 
History of the Rebellions in Scotland, under 
the Marquess of Montrose and others, from 
1638 ¢#il7 1660. By Robert Chambers, author 
of the ‘* History of the Rebellion in 1745.” 

* Edinburgh, Constable and Co.; London, 
Hurst, Chance, and Co. 
Wer know not how these very interesting 
volumes have lain so long neglected: if ac- 
knowledgment will amend the fault, we 
frankly make it, and do advise our readers 
to be less dilatory than we have been,—for 
amply do these pages repay the perusal. 

They contain a most animated picture of those 

strange times when political and religions 

fanaticism went hand in hand, and when it 
is difficult to say whether Covenanter or 

Royalist were the greater enthusiast. Mr. 

Chambers has preserved throughout a strict 

impartiality of detail; but we think all his 

readers will unite in his sympathy for the brave 
but most ill-fated Montrose, whose -whole his- 
tory is very beautifully told. As the general 
outline of events is well known, we shall en- 
deavour rather to make our review a gleaning 
of the many curious anecdotes here collected. 
It is singular how very zealous the fair sex 


*|seem to have been when the new Liturgy was 
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attempted to be introdueéd. “ The most out- 
Tageous were observed to be women, and those 
chiefly serving-maids, who were then in the 
eustom of bringing movable seats, and keeping 
them for their masters and mistresses. Some 
cried, ‘Wo, wo! for this dolefu” day that 
they are bringing in popery among us!” 
Others, less delicate, called out to the dean, in 
allusion to some unrecorded circumstance of 


his life,—‘ Iit-hanged thief! gif at that time 


when thou wentest to court, thou hadst been 
weill-hanged as thou wast ill-hanged, thou 
hadst not been here, to be a pest to God's 
church this day!’ And he was also saluted 
with the title of ‘a devil’s gett (child), and 
one of a witch’s breeding.” After a great deal 
of abusive language had been expended, an old 
woman, Janet Geddes by name, hearing the 
bishop call upon the dean to with the 
collect of the day, exclaimed, in a voive loud 
enough to be heard above the hubbub,—‘ Deil 
colic the wame o” ye!’ and aimed at the head 
of the dean the smal! movable stool on which 
she sat. A shower of clasp Bibles followed, to 
theamount, says onechronicler, of * whole pock- 
fulls.” Providentially, Mrs. Geddes’s ‘ ticket 
of remembrance,’ as a merry annalist of the 
period terms it, did not take effect, the dean 
having the wisdom ‘to jouk,’ that is, to 
erouch, before it reached him, so that it passed 
over his head. es be 

“A eircumstanee took place at this time 
within the church, which is so characteristic, 
that it can upon no account be omitted. An 
old woman, who had endeavoured to get out 
with the rest of the non-conformists, but with- 
out succeeding, took up her station in a remote 
corner of the cathedral, where she began to 
read, her Bible, and endeavoured te stop her 
ears against the polluting sounds of the Service 
Book. As she was thus engaged, a young 
man, who sat behind her, happened to pro 
nounce the word amen so audibly at the close 
of one of the prayers, as to disturb the strain 
of her devotions. Quite enraged at the near 
presence of what she esteemed so vile an 
abomination, she started up from her seat, 
the offender a severe blow with both her 

is on the face, and thundered into his 

astounded ears, ‘ Fause thief, is there nae 
other part ©” the kirk where ye may say 
mass, but ye maun say’t at my hug (ear) ?” * * 

* The Archbishop of Glasgow, at the con- 
vocation of his synod, im the end of August, 
caused one of his clergy to preach in favour of 
the Service Book, with the view of mollifying 
the people ; but it was found that in that city 
the new doctrines had made no better p 
than in Edinburgh. The preacher, Mr. Wil- 
liam Annan, on his leaving the chureh was 
assailed with the most violent reproaches by @ 
numerous band of devout females; and in the 
evening he met with a still more unequivocal 
manifestation of popular disapprobation. About 
nine o’elock, after supper, on his stepping out 
into the street with three or four ministers, 
with the intention of visiting the archbishop, 
he was no sooner observed, than he was sur- 
rounded by a multitude of the same viragoes, 
who proceeded, in the first place, to batter 
him with their fists, with sticks, and with 
pieces of peat; then rent off his cloak, hat, 
and ruff, and finally gave him what may be 
called in vulgar phrase a sound beating. The 
poor man roared lustily, which soon brought 
a number of the neighbours to their windows 
with lights; ahd the street being thus illu- 
minated, the fair assaulters quitted their vie- 
tim, for fear of their faces being recognised. 
No inquiry could be made into this riet, bes 
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eause it was feared that the better orders of 
people were chiefly concerned in it. * * * 

“The mob of Edinburgh one day observing 
a coach pass down their principal street, which 
they supposed to contain the Viscount Aboyne, 
and conceiving that that young nobleman took 
this method of openly expressing his contempt 
for them, attacked the vehicle, stopped, over- 
turned, and finally broke it. It happened, in- 
stead of the person they expected, to contain 
the Earl of Traquair, with some other officers 
of state. However, as they bore no good will 
to that nobleman, on account of his present 
open adherence to the king, they proceeded to 
bestow the abuse upon him which they had 
intended for another. He was violently hauled 
forth from the coach, beat almost to death by 
the fists of the ‘ devout women,’ and, finally, 
as a mark of condign ignominy, they broke 
the white wand of office which was carried 
before him by his servant. On getting him- 
self extricated from their hands, he applied to 
the magistrates of the city for redress; but 
the only solatium he got from that quarter was 
a present of a new white stick ; which occa- 
sioned the cavalier wits to remark, that they 
seemed to value the affront put upon majesty 
in Traquair’s person at only sixpence. * * * 

* Amidst the multitude which flocked down 
from the city to Leith, there was an individual 
whose appearance excited unparalleled surprise, 
and perhaps scarcely less unparalleled ardour. 
—this was the dowager Marchioness of Hamil- 
ton, mother of the commander of the fleet, 
a stern old dame, who derived her predilec- 
tions in favour of Presbytery from no less pure 
a source than her father, the celebrated Earl 
of Glencairn, who had been one of the chief 
Lords of the Congregation. Mounted on horse- 
back, and with two pistols at her saddle-bow, 
this venerable lady* rode down to Leith, like 
another Elizabeth at Tilbury Fort, declaring 
to the crowd around her, that she would be the 
first to fire at her son, if he dared to set an 
inimical foot upon his native country.” 

We beg leave to say we quote as 

** To all an example, to no one a pattern.” 


Our next selection will be from the many 
singular facts illustrative of Montrose’s cam- 
paigns, 

Military Directions.—“ To a great body of 
Highlanders, who had no weapons at. all, he 

ve these orders; ‘ Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘ it 
is true you have no arms; your enemies, 
however, to all appearance, have plenty. My 
advice therefore is, that as there happens to be 
a great. abundance of stones upon this moor, 
every man should provide himself, in the first 
place, with as stout a one as he can well 
manage, rush up to the first Covenanter he 
meets, beat-out his brains, take his sword, and 
then, I believe, he will be at no loss how to 
proceed.’ ” Their victory was complete. 

Speaking of the Irish who accompanied him : 
—*‘* An anecdote has been preserved regarding 
one of these gallant fellows, which is at once 
valuable as shewing their spirit on the present 
occasion, and cnrious as a proof that the Irish 
national character was then precisely the same 
as at the present day. A cannon ball having 
shot off the leg of this brave man, so as only to 
leave it attached by a small piece of flesh or 
skin, and he perceiving that his comrades were 
somewhat affected at the sight, instead of 
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shewing the slightest symptom of vexation ov 
pain himself, he eried out—‘ Never' mind, my 
lads ; if I can serve no more on foot, my lord 
marquess must just put me among the horse ;’ 
and deliberately pulling out a clasp-knife, he 
cut the limb fairly off, and handed it to a com- 
rade ‘ for burial with the rest of the dead.’ ” 

The march to Inyerlochy is thus described : 

“The tracks he pointed out had hitherto 
been traversed almost exclusively by the wild 
deer, or by the scarcely less wild adventurers 
whe hunted them. The heights which it 
skirted or overpassed were as desert and 
lonely as the peaks of primeval chaos. The 
vast convulsed face of the country was as 
white and still as death, or only darkened 
in narrow black streaks by the irregular and 
far-extending lines of the marching soldiery. 
It must have been a scene of the greatest 
sublimity, to see these lonely human beings, so 
diminutive when compared to the wildernesses 
around them, hurrying and struggling on 
through hill and vale, and bank and pass; 
their arms either glancing fitfully and flicker- 
ingly under the low winter sun, or their per- 
sons obscured to a visionary and uncertain 
semblance by the snow-storm or the twilight ; 
and all the while, the bloody purpose which 
animated them, and which gleamed in every 
face and eye, contrasting so strangely, in its 
transitory and unimportant nature, with the 
majestic and eternal solemnity of the mighty 
scene around them.” 

Some extraordinary personal feats are re- 
corded. 

** Tt happened that Deors or George Mac- 
Alastér, the brave man who had commenced 
the: battle, was also the last to give up the 
chase. He was toiling up a steep hill-side, in 
putsuit of two recreant Campbells, when they, 
observing that he had left his fellows far be- 
hind, took heart of grace, and resolved to rush 
back upon and despatch him. His situation 
being thus, all at once changed from that of 
a triumphant pursuer to the condition of an 
over-matched antagonist, he seemed to be in 
such danger, that a companion who was strain- 
ing a good way behind him, could not help 
exclaiming, as he rushed forward to his rescue, 
‘Oh! the brave man is lost! the brave man 
is lost!’ George, however, who had already 
killed no fewer than twenty-one of the enemy 
in active conflict, with his own hand, was not 
destined to fall a sacrifice at last to a pair of 
craven fugitives. Long before his friend came 
up, he had killed his opponents with two suc- 
cessive blows of his sword; though such was 
his excessive fatigue, or such the anxiety of 
his mind on the occasion, that he dropped 
down in a swoon almost at the same moment 
with the last of his antagonists. When the 
chase was over, and all the men had returned 
to the camp, it became necessary that they 
should look about for the means of solacing 
themselves with the breakfast for which they 
might then be supposed to have acquired so 
good an appetite. Having accordingly got a 
certain quantity of food scraped together, and 
being provided with a few pots from the neigh- 
bouring hamlet, they were all busily engaged 
in cookery, a small party seated in expectation 
around every separate fire, when a man came 
up, and, addressing one of these parties, pre- 
ferred a request that they would resign their 
pot in favour of Major-General Alaster Mac- 
Col, who, it appeared, had somehow failed’to 
procure one of these indispensable articles, 
though he was quite as anxious for his break- 
fast as any individual in the army. The men 
naturally demurred at a request which threat- 


ao meena an ape ene 
ened. them with the loss of their much-wished- 
for meal; yet, as they entertained the warmest 
respect for MacCol, and were afraid, moreover, 
to disoblige a man so high in command, they 
were on the point of yielding up their pot. 
There was, however, one person im the party 
who had the hardihood to oppose so mean a 
concession. This was a man of the name of 
Robertson, of the family of Calvine in Athole,' 
and by trade a blacksmith; a man of singu- 
larly athletic powers, a first-rate swordsman, 
and one who could use his weapons with pre- 
digious effect; who, it also afterwards appear- 
ed, carried, under a boisterous external man- 
ner, a soul of the greatest and most genuine 
modesty. Robertson exclaimed loudly against 
the proposal to surrender the pot, and even 
vowed that, he would keep it in spite of both 
his companions and MacCol. ‘ Tell the gene- 
ral,’ he eried, addressing the messenger, ‘ that 
it was I who prevented you from getting the 
pot. What!’ he added, turning in jest to his 
companions, ‘ if he killed ywenty men to-day, 
I killed nineteen. If two more had come in 
my way, I believe I would have beat him. 
As it is, I think I am very nearly as good 
as he.’ * 7 * 

“ The reader will scareely fail to be sure 
prised when he is thus informed that three 
individual soldiers in Montrose’s. army slew 
sixty men in battle with their own hands. But 
when the prodigious strength and spirit of 
these men is seriously considered, and in con- 
trast with the irresolution of the Campbells, 
his wonder will in a + measure cease. To 
convince him of the credibility of the fact, it 
may be mentioned, as a well-remembered pe- 
culiarity of MacCol in particular, that he 
never required to strike an enemy twice. He 
always fought with an immense two-handed 
sword; and such ‘were the skill and strength 
with which he wielded his weapon, that one 
blow was quite sufficient to bring down any 
ordi man. Upon the principle of ‘ eweep- 
tio firmat regulam,’ it may even be recorded, 
that there is one instance known by Highland 
tradition, of his favouring an enemy with a 
second stroke, and that was at-this very battle, 
in the case of a peculiarly strong Macgregor, 
who had happened to esp the Argyle in- 
terest. If one stroke, however, failed in this 
particular case, tradition has, been careful to 
observe, that the second proved far more than 
sufficient, ” ™ bs ° 

** MacCol had been originally induced to 
command the Marquess of Antrim’s men in 
Scotland, mainly by a desire of avenging by 
their means certain injuries which his family 
and himself had sustained at the hands of the 
Campbells. The feeling of hostility which he 
bore to that tribe had been rather increased 
than diminished since his arrival in Scotland ; 
for, to mark their indignation at, his conduct 
under Montrose, a party of them had seized 
his nurse, at her house in the Weatern Islands, 
and, with peculiar brutality, cut off one of her 
breasts, telling her that such was no more than 
she deserved, for having suckled so infamous a 
traitor. By their means, moreover, his father, 
Col Keitoch, and two junior brothers, were, at 
this very moment on their way to Edinburgh 
from the Hebrides, to be delivered up to 
mercy of the Scottish Estates. It seems to 
have been under the influence of an intense 
feeling of revenge, consequent upon these atro- 
cities, that he charged with such inconsiderate 
enthusiasm, and fought with such deadly effect, 
on the day of Inverlochy ; and it will be seen 
from a deed which he committed after the heat 








of battle was passed, and which remains to. be 
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recorded, that this dreadful passion was not 
stilled in his bosom by all the carnage he’ had 
that day achieved and witnessed. Soon after 
the close of the fight, a party of men who had 
ursued the chase for a considerable distance, 
eenagies up before their major-general a pri- 
soner of no less distinction than Campbell of 
Auchinbreck, the experienced old soldier whom 
Argyle had called over from Ireland to takea part 
in the war, and to whom he had that day com- 
mitted the command of his men, when he him- 
self retired on board the galley. The unfortunate 
gentleman, on being brought into the presence 
of MacCol, thought proper to address him in 
a soothing strain, and mentioned in particular 
the degree of relationship in which they stood 
in regard to each other, hoping, it would ap- 
pear, by leading the conversation into that 
channel, always so agreeable to a Highlander, 
to divert his captor’s thoughts from any recol- 
lection of their former differences, and, as a 
matter of course, to procure the better treat- 
ment from him in his present unhappy cir- 
cumstances. MacCol, who at once saw his 
drift, and resolved-not to be carried away by 
it, replied to Auchinbreck’s genealogical re- 
ferences, that, if they had time, he doubted 
not they might find a great deal to say upon 
that subject, and to some purpose too. ‘ In 
the meantime,’ he added, ‘ as I know you to 
be a gentleman, both by family and profession 
—Tigharm [laird or proprietor] of Auchin- 
breck in Scotland, and of Dunlir in Ireland— 
I mean to’ confer a pliment upon you.’ 
Auchinbreck uttered 4 profusion of acknow- 
ledgements, and eagerly inquired in what that 
compliment was to consist. ‘ Co dhii s far lat 
d chroche no n chur dhigt ?’ thundered out 
MacCol. ‘ Which of the two will you prefer 


—to be eS ore tat cut off ?” 


* Alas!’ answered the w te Campbell, 
* Dé dhid,, gun afi noen.’ * Two bads, with- 
out one choice ;’—a saying which has con- 
tinued ever since proverbial in the Highlands: 
The words were scarcely uttered, when Alaster 
MacCol, with one sweep of his huge sword, 
sheared off the whole of his prisoner’s head 
above the ears, and Auchinbreck lay a lifeless 
corpse upon the ground. It is invariably added 
by tradition, that Auchinbreck had, by his 
previous conduct towards MacCol, justified 
this violent and dreadful act of revenge, so far 
as such an act may be esteemed capable of jus- 
tification.” 

The narrative of Montrose’s death, however 
touchingly depicted, is beyond our limits. We 
must choose one from among his gallant com- 

ions in arms :— 

‘When brought to the scaffold, young 
Murray, malignant as he was, gained a higher 
degree of esteem among the spectators by his 
intrepid conduct, than Tulliébardine had done 
by the Roman virtue which he had just exerted 
in their own behalf. There was something in 
his last speech which even touched the hearts 
of that rude and stern multitude. ‘I hope, 
my countrymen!’ he exclaimed, ‘ you will 
reckon that the house of Tulliebardine, and the 
whole family of Murray, have this day ac- 
quired a new and no small addition of honour, 
inasmuch as a young man, descended of that 
ancient race, has, though innocent and in the 
flower of his age, with the greatest readiness 
and cheerfulness, delivered up his life for his 
king, the father of his people, and the most 
munificent patron and benefactor of that family 
from which he is sprung. Let not my ho- 
noured mother, my dearest sisters, my kindred, 
nor my friends, ent the shortness of my 
life, seeing that it is so abundantly recom- 





pensed by the honour of my death. 
my soul, and God be with you!’” 

The following letter of Oliver Cromwell to 
his wife must have a place :— 

** Dunbar, 4th September, 1460. 

“ My Dearest,—I have not leasure to write 
much, but I could chide thee, that in many of 
thy letters thou writest to me, that I should 
not be unmindful of thee and my little ones. 
Truly, if I love you not too well, I think I err 
not on the other hand much. Thou art dearer 
to me than any creature ; let that suffice. The 
Lord hath shewed us an exceeding mercy. 
Who can tell how great it is? My weak faith 
hath been upheld. I have been in my inward 
man miraculously supported. 1 assure thee 
I grow an old man, and feel infirmities of 
age marvellously stealing upon me. Would 
my corruptions did as fast decrease! Pray on 
m in the latter respect. The parti- 
po. Hi of our late success, Henry Vane or Gil. 
Pickering will impart to thee. My love to all 
our dear friends.—Thine, O. CRromwELL.” 

We must also mention a curious item in the 
accounts of the English commissioners, that 
during the short stay of the Scottish army 
they consumed 80,000/. worth of cabbage. 

e most cordially recommend not only these 
volumes, but the whole Miscellany of which 
they form an interesting part. Prettily got 
up, neatly printed, and very moderate.in price, 
we know of no literary collection more worthy 
of public patronage. 


Pray for 








Liber Scholasticus; or, an Account. of the 
Fellowships, Scholarships, and Exhibitions, at 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge ; 
by whom founded, and whether open to Na- 
tives of England and Wales, or restricted to 
particular Places and Persons ; also of stech 
Colleges, Public Schools, Endowed Grammar 
Schools, Chartered Companies of the City of 
London, Corporate Bodies, Trustees, &c., as 
have University Advantages attached to them, 
or in their Patronage. With appropriate 
Indexes and References. london, 1829. 
Rivingtons. 12mo, pp. 500. 

WE have — this title-page at full length, 

because it helps us to indicate the design of one 

of the most useful works of its class, to which 

the industry of our time has been turned. A 

guide-book, of so much interest to parents 

looking forward to the successful education of 
their children, cannot be put into their hands ; 
and, with regard to local rights and endow- 
ments, it is of the utmost value. The thousand 
corruptions* which the lapse of years has intro- 
duced into many beneficial provisions for the 
instruction of designated parties (thence well 
devised to spread through a people) are be- 
ginning to be exposed, and we trust removed : 
but, not to look at this part of the subject at 
all, the utility of this publication is great, 
simply in pointing out where privileges exist, 
and the means of acquiring them. Every 
county has its bequests and endowments; and 
who is there in the middle ranks of life who 
would not desire to know, that by placing his 
son at A. instead of B., he affords him a good 
chance of that sort of education, which not only 
enlarges the mind, but offers the noblest objects 
of ambition as prizes to the emulous and en- 
lightened? The “ Liber” sets out with the 
University of Oxford, its Colleges, and their 


* All the deviations from 





intents are not, 
however, corrupt. Heirs, and the representatives of heirs, 
fail before the sithe of death ; rations, religious 
institutions, and other seemingly ovulate bodies, cease 
toexist; and even the objects specified become impossible. 
In all such cases there ought to be a rational adjustment 
agreeable to the spirit of the age, and not a perversion. 


several scholarships ; Cambridge follows in the 
same way; and we have next ‘similar details 
respecting public schools, such as Eton, West- 
minster, &c. The succeeding division is worthy 
of much attention: it states the endowed gram- 
mar-schools, arranged by counties, which have 
University advantages attached to them ; and 
this is followed by an equally desirable descrip- 
tion of the fellowships, exhibitions, &c. in 
the patronage of London and other corporate 
bodies, trustees, &c. throughout the kingdom. 
An ample index concludes the whole, and ren- 
ders the work, for reference, still more valuable. 
Altogether, it supplies an important desider- 
atum in our literary and scholastic records ; 
and we trust to see many future editions of it, 
improved, enlarged, more explanatory, and no 
less judiciously compiled. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

The Flowers of Anecdote, Wit, Humour, 
Gaiety, and Genius. With Etchings by 
T. Landseet. London, 1829. Tilt. 

A COLLECTION from hundreds of publications, 
so as to make a very fair modern Joe Miller, 
though with more of anecdote and story, and, 
of course, less of wit, than its immortal proto- 
type. It is, however, taken altogether, one of 
the best things of its class with which we have 
met,—various, brief, entertaining, and unsoiled 
by any taint of ribaldry. We cordially recom- 
mend it to the lovers of jokes at the same time 
piquant and inoffensive. It is ornamented by 
some smart etchings by T. Landseer. 


NiEsuHp, the well-known historian, has lately 
brought out the first volume of his historical 
and philological works, which, as a collection 
of most valuable detached pieces, chiefly on 
classical literature, will, no doubt, be a wel- 
come présefft to European scholars. The lovers 
of the curious and paradoxical will find in it 
a sufficient portion of both; but few will, 
perhaps, agree with the author, that Plato 
was. not a good citizen, and that Xenophon 
was a radical (ein grundschlechter biirger). 
There are, of general interest, in this volume: 
1. An excellent biography of his father, Car- 
sten Niebuhr, the oriental traveller. 2. An 
introduction to his lectures on Roman history. 
3. General view of Roman historiography, to- 
gether with the character of the Roman people 
and state. 4. The history of the rise and de- 
cline of the ancient city of Rome, and the re- 
storation of the modern city. 5. The earliest 
state and condition of the streets in Rome. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
GEOLOGY: FRANCE. 
To the Editor, §c. 

Srr,—In turning over some numbers of the 
Literary Gazette for the year 1827, I met, 
under the date of August 8th of that year, a 
review of the Geology, &c. of the Central Parts 
of France. It states, that “‘ the central pro- 
vinces of that kingdom were known to have 
been the theatre of very extensive volcanic 
agency at some distant era, yet comparatively 
recent with regard to the formation even of 
the upper series, which constitutes the present 
crust of the earth.” It also states, ‘‘ that as 
yet those matters have only been partially no- 
ticed, in different unconnected publications, 
either by French or by English geologists.” 

Now, sir, with respect to the first quotation 
from Mr. Scrope, it is known that there is 
extant a document which proves the date of 
great volcanic agency in the fifth century. 
This document consists of a letter from Sido- 





nius Apollinaris. who was Bishop of Cler- 
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mont in Auvergne, sometime in the fifth cen- 
(for he was born’ in’ 430; and died in 
487), to Mamertus, Bishop of Vienne in Dau- 
phine, requesting from him a copy of the 
form of rogations used by the latter on the 
irruption of the northern hordes, who entered 
France by that route, to avert the evils of that 
event; ‘for a more dreadful calamity had 
befallen parts of his diocese, from the breaking 
out of a creeping fire, which was consuming the 
surface of a considerable district in those parts, 
particularly in Velay and in Vivarais.”” This 
letter is preserved in one of the public libraries 
at Rome; but the circumstance itself is ascer- 
tained by Dupin, in his Ecclesiastical History 
of the Fifth Century. It is curious that this is 
the only record .of so important and so recent 
an event in the volcanic history of Europe. 

With respect to the second point, there is in 
existence, in the library of a gentleman in this 
county (Down, Ireland), a folio work, with 
very fine engravings, brought over by the Earl 
of Bristol when Bishop of Derry, sur les Vol- 
cans eleints du Vivarais, by a M. Faujas de 
St. Fond; which treats very extensively upon 
that subject — containing views and sections of 
a great variety of volcanic remains, as well as 
of several ranges of basaltic columns. This 
copy is, I should suppose, the only one in 
Great Britain or Ireland. 4s it is so scarce, 
then, it is not surprising that it should have 
escaped Mr. Scrope’s notice. 

Being in possession of these facts, I thought 
it but proper to communicate them through 
the medium of the Literary Gazette, which 
has afforded me so much information and 
amusement. I remain, sir, &c. Cc. D—s. 

M. Faujas de St. Fond is mentioned in the 
Baron de Grimm’s Memoirs, as a sgientific 
man, and having written an excellent Natural 
History of the Mountains of Vivarais.* , 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Friday Evening, Feb. 6. 
Mr. B. R. GrEEn “ on the Study of Ancient 
Coins in connexion with History.” 

The lecturer, in his exordium, pointed out 
some of the reasons which he conceived had 
retarded the cultivation of this study ; these he 
stated to be — the difficulty of obtaining coins, 
the engravings in the early medallic works being 
calculated to misguide the student, unnecessary 
fears of pedantry, and the deficiency of works 
in which the system has been methodised. After 
enumerating a few of the advantages to be de- 
rived from a cultivation of numismatics, and its 
sources of amusement, he exhibited the gradual 
progress of the art, by a representation of the 
early coins on a diagram board : he then pointed 
out the importance of chronology in the study 
of history, and the great assistance afforded by 
historical charts. The lecturer concluded by 
directing the attention of his auditors to the 
coins of the Greek kings, comprehending those 
of Macedon, Sicily, Asia Minor, Egypt, Syria, 
Parthia, &c. Mr. Green retired amidst consi- 
derable approbation. 

On the library-table for the evening were 


the cosmospheres and cosmospherically mounted — 


globes of Major Muller. The inventor was 
present, and explained the facility with which 
problems can be resolved by these globes: he 
also pointed out the number of questions they 
were capable of answering, beyond those to 


* Though our literary interest in the subject illustrated 
by this letter is some months in the wae it throws so 
much light upon a remarkable phsecmen, that we in- 
Sert it without hesitation; and (entre nous) be glad to 
hear from its writer whenever convenient. 





which the globe mounted in its ordinary man- 
ner is applicable. 

The exceedingly delicate galvanometer con- 
structed by M. Nobili was also upon the table. 
Several hundred turns of the multiplying wire 
are, in this instrument, made to act at one time 
upon the needles, so that the weakest current 
of electricity passing through them is at once 
rendered evident. It was with this instrument 
that M. Nobili was able to demonstrate the 
current of electricity passing between the nerve 
and muscle of a frog. Those who examined it 
on the table could also discern another great 
proof of its delicacy, in the deflection of the 
needles by the silver multiplying wire alone. 
It is uncertain whether this effect, first disco- 
vered by M. Nobili, is due to the possession of 
magnetic power by the silver itself, or to a 
minute quantity of iron in it or upon its sur- 
face. Several other interesting subjects and 
presents were upon the table. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS—SECOND MEETING — 
NEW SERIES. 

On Tuesday the second meeting of the new 
series was held ; Sir P. Duckett, Bart. V.P., in 
the chair. The subject’ of this evening's illus- 
tration was the manufacture of fayence, por- 
celain, and the finer kinds of ornamental and 
table earthenware. 

The secretary, Mr. Aikin, commenced his 
discourse by stating that the ancient Greeks 
and Romans appear to have been unacquainted 
with vitreous glazes for pottery; and that the 
invention of such glazes, whether opaque or 
transparent, seems to have originated in China. 
The invasion and conquest of this empire by 
Zenghis Khan, in 1212, was probably the event 
that made known to the rest of Asia, and to 
Europe, the art of glazing earthenware. Lack- 
evad \tiles were employed in the internal de- 
coration of some of the apartments ef the Al- 
hambra, built by one of the Moorish sovereigns 
of Granada, in 1280; and, nearly about the 
same time, in the external decorations of the 
tomb of Sultan Mohamed Khoda-Bendeh, at 
Sultanieh,in Persia. In the fifteenth century, 
the same species of ornament was employed in 
the construction of the painted mosque in the 
now ruined city of Gour in India ; specimens of 
which, from the East India Museum, were laid 
before the meeting. 

The Secretary then proceeded to the subject 
of fayence, which he defined to be a body of 
common earthenware, covered by an opaque vi- 
treous ‘glaze, and ornamented by designs in 
enamel colours. He gave an historical sketch of 
this art, as practised in Italy from the time of 
Lucadella Robbia, at the end of the fourteenth 
century ; and exhibited an extremely fine series 
of plates of fayence, containing designs from 
Raffaello, from the collection R. H. Solly, Esq. ; 
and two interesting specimens, the one of 
painted, and the other of embossed fayence, 
belonging to F. Winders, Esq. He then 
traced the progress of this art to the Nether. 
lands, where it assumed the name of delft- 
ware ; and from which country it passed into 
England, about two hundred years ago, in con- 
uence of a small colony of Dutch potters 
having settled at Lambeth. Within the last 
fifty years, however, the potters, at this latter 
place, have substituted the manufacture of 
stone-ware for delft, being beat out of the mar- 
ket by the far superior earthenware, for table 
use, now made in Staffordshire. The process 
of the manufacture of delft-ware, as carried on 
by Mr. Wisker, the only Lambeth potter at 
present engaged in it, was described and illus- 
| trated hy specimens. 
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The Secretary next entered on the subject 
of porcelain. He discussed the opinion first 
professed by Joseph Scaliger, whether the Mur- 
rine cups, which were first seen at Rome in 
the triumph of Pompey over Asia and Pontus, 
were Chinese porcelain. He then noticed the 
importation of porcelain from China by the 
Portuguese, in the latter half of the sixteenth 
century —described the process of the manufac. 
ture as carried on in China, from the memoir 
of the Pere d’Entrecolles, and other authori- 
ties; and illustrated this part of the subject by 
the exhibition of various splendid and curious 
specimens, furnished by H. R. H. the Duke of 
Sussex, President of the Society—by D. Pol- 
lock, Esq., one of the Vice-presidents, —and 
by C. Copland, R. C.. Sidney, M. H. Solly, and 
W. Brockedon, Esqrs. He then treated of the 
porcelains in imitation of the oriental ones 
made at Dresden, at Paris, at Berlin, and in 
England; and exhibited characteristic speci- 
mens of each, furnished by the gentlemen 
above mentioned, by J. Yates, Esq., A. Barry, 
Esq., Mr. Lemann, and J. Morrison, Esq. ; by 
Messrs. Pellatt and Co., More and Co., and 
Davenport and Co. He also shewed several 
very fine specimens of transparencies executed 
in porcelain biseut, sent by Mr. Brady. 

The ornamental and table earthenware. of 
Staffordshire, and other parts of England, were 
last treated of. The Secretary began by a re- 
view of the immense improvements made in 
this art by the late Mr. Wedgewood, and illus- 
trated them by the exhibition of specimens 
furnished by J. Wedgewood, Esq., and by a 
perfect copy of the Portland Vase, executed in 
black and white by Mr. Wedgewood, now in 
the collection of Mr. Pellatt. He then gave a 
summary detail of the various processes of the 
manufacture; and illustrated the several varie- 
ties by a very fine and instructive series, sent 
by Messrs. Bevenpies and by Mr. Pellatt. 

At the usual meeting of the Society on Wed- 
nesday evening, the minutes of a former meet- 
ing—discontinuing the use of the King’s The- 
atre for the annual distribution of prizes, and 
of returning to the Society’s house — were 
confirmed. 


COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 


On Monday evening, the first meeting or con- 
versazione for the season was held in the spa- 


cious hall of the College in Pall Mall East. In 
the absence of Sir Henry Halford, Bart., the 
president, the chair was filled by Dr. Maton. 

Two papers were read by Dr. Macmichael ; 
one of the late Dr. Baillie, containing some 
additional observations of that eminent physi- 
cian upon ‘a ‘peculiar form of palsy ; the other 
was the Report, drawn up by Dr. Gregory, of 
the experience of the Small-Pox Hospital for 
the last year. Notwithstanding the number 
of cases of small-pox admitted into that hospi- 
tal during the past year, and some reported 
cases of failure of vaccination, it was very gra- 
tifying to hear that not one of these cases of 
failure could, in any instance, be traced to the 
national vaccine establishments; it is, there- 
fore, to be presumed, that the apparent want 
of protection was caused, in many cases, by 
some imperfection of the mode in which vacci- 
nation had been performed. 

After Dr. Macmichael had left the rostrum, 
the refreshment-rooms were thrown open. The 
company, which comprised almost every person 
of eminence connected with the medical and 
scientific circles now in town, did not separate 
till past eleven o’clock. 
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FRENCH SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION IN 
EGYPT. 


ANOTHER letter from M. Lenormand, dated 
from the Nile, near Syout, November 8, 1828, 
has just been received in Paris. M. Lenor. 
mand announces that he has prepared a full 
description of the grottos of Beni-Hassan ; and 
that on examining them, he was much struck 
with the painting, which appears to him to 
have been executed in the ninth century, 
before our era, at which time the art of paint- 
ing in Egypt had arrived at about the same 
degree of power as painting in France in the 
middle » just before the time of John 
Cousin. hilst -the painters and draftsmen 
attached to the expedition were busy in the 
grottos, M. Lenormand made several excursions 
in the vicinity. After a few days fruitlessly 
employed, he discovered a large ravine, which 
appears to have afforded him ample scope for 
observation. He says, ‘*A number of little 
rooms were cut in its sides. My heart began 
to beat at seeing several doors architecturally 
decorated. I first entered a tomb, the paintings 
on which were unfortunately effaced ; and then 
a suite of apartments, on the door of which I 
recognised Alexander’s cartouche, but I did 
not at first understand its destination ; at last 
I reached a fagade, of eight enormous 
pillars, on two lines. The large religious bas- 
reliefs which I saw upon the wall, plainly indi- 
cated that it was a subterranean temple, dedi- 
eated by King Maudonée, one of the ancestors 
of Sesostris, to Bubastis, the goddess of cats. 
Bubastis was to the Greeks the same as Diana ; 
and the place adjoining the temple is called in 
the itineraries the grottos of Diana. What is 
more, the Egyptian name of this place, which 
is found in the inscriptions of the temple, 
was Abenni; whence it follows, that the 
modern name of Beni-Hagsan, in spite of its 
Arabian construction, is, like almost all those 
of Egypt, nothing but an ancient Egyptian 
name corrupted. I understood next day, from 
the caimacan of Beni-Hassan, that many 
mummies of cats were found in the environs ; 
and this was an additional motive for me to 
put myself in activity. ‘To my great astonish- 
ment, the caimacan first conducted me into the 
midst of the sandy plain which separates the 
Nile from the mountain ; and, instead of a sort 
of museum, where I thought I should find the 
eats p ly classified, shewed me a large hole, 
shaped like a funnel, and the bones of the cats 
were to be taken from the earth by raking it 
with the hands.. We then directed our steps 
towards the mountain, and though we did not 
go the same way as on the preceding evening, 
I discovered that the route led to the temple. 
We soon reached the door ornamented with 
Alexander’s cartouche, and our men began to 
rake up the ground with their hands and take 
out the cats. These animals were wrapped 
up by dozens in pieces of linen, and 
placed upon clean matting; but they were 
very much reduced in size. The dogs were 
not less numerous than the cats ; and I recdg- 
nised amongst them several heads of that beau- 
tiful species of greyhound, the representation 
of which I had admired in the most remark- 
able tombs of Beni-Hassan. When the light 
pierced through the suite of rooms, whose des- 
tination I could not understand the previous 
evening, I saw an enormous quantity of cats’ 
bones piled upon the earth, which left no 
doubt that this was the last resting-place of 
cats of high life. I also took up a bone, which, 
at my return, the naturalist of the Tuscan 
expedition said he thought had belonged to a 
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lion or a tiger 5 in fact, Bubastis, whese temple 
is in the vicinity, and who is well known to 
be the goddess of cats, is represented in his 
temple, and on the door of the subterranean 
edifice, with the head of a lioness or tigress. 
It appears from this, that, by a feeling in con- 
formity with scientific information, the ancient 
Egyptians confounded all animals of the feline 
race. I afterwards discovered, that the pits 
which I had remarked in the plain were des- 
tined, as Herodotus has stated, to the purpose 
of macerating all the animals together, so that 
they should not occupy so much room in the 
lower sepulture at the feet of the aristecratic 
Mnemonium.” 

M. Lenormand then proceeds to describe 
the village of Beni-Hassan and its inhabitants. 
This village he states to be surrounded by a 
plantation of date-trees, each of which is taxed 
at rather more than sixpence English. Be- 
sides this tax, the cultivator is compelled to 
dispose of his dried dates at an arbitrary price 
fixed by the pasha, and upon that the caimacan 
takes a profit for his own benefit. The dis- 
tress and misery of these poor inhabitants is 
feelingly described by M. Lenormand. The 
letter then goes on to say—‘* We had the 
pain of finding Antinoé razed to the ground, 
and Achmounein, Antzopolis, and Elephantine, 
destroyed to procure lime. r is sold 
to a salt-petre manufacturer. The theatre, 
the two large streets with porticoes, and the 
triumphal arch of Antinoé, have disappeared. 
The colossal portico of Achmounein has been 
transformed into the locks of a canal and a 
sugar-refinery. You may judge of the im- 
pression which our visit to Antinoé made upon 
us. As to Achmounein, we would not even 
descend there; for we were too sure of the 
irreparable loss which archeology and the arts 
had suffered. But God had reserved a.con- 
solation to us for the evening. There exists 
on the right bank of the Nile, about two 
leagues to the south of Antinoé, a Pharaonic 
city, whose streets, houses, and edifices, are 
quite entire: its inhabitants abandoned it 
for an unknown reason. This city, like the 
whole of ancient and modern Egypt, is. built 
upon a uniform system, with plain bricks 
dried in the sun, but whose antiquity is dis- 
coverable from the dimension, and the care 
taken in the formation, of every piece. With 
such fragile matter the Egyptians, favoured by 
their climate, have constructed immense and 
indestructible monuments, such as the sacred 
enclosure of Sais, which we saw at Cairo. 
There is also at Psinaula (the ancient name of 
the Egyptian Pompeii) an enclosure of bricks, 
where there was a temple, which has been en- 
tirely destroyed. What seemed most curious, and 
deeply attracted my antiquarian attention, were 
the remains of the interior ornaments of several 
houses, and particularly the traces of painting 
round several rooms, as fresh as if it had just 
been traced. These walls, of dried bricks, were 
merely washed with lime, in the Arabian man- 
ner. The painting was traced upon this plas- 
ter rather thickly, and has remained entire. 
They form a sort of tasty Greek fringe, which 
looks well, in spite of the, smallness of the en- 
closures which they were intended to decorate.” 

We are glad to state that M. Lenormand 
gives a most satisfactory aecount of the state 
of health of all the members of the expedition. 

Paris, February 6. 
LEtTTERs of a recent date were received yes- 
terday from the French literati and artists 
now in Egypt. Those of M. Champollion, 
jun. are dated from Thebes, Nov. 24, 1828, 


They contain highly interesting details re. 
lative to the antiquities of Beni-Hassan, An. 
tinoé, Lycopolis, Antwopolis, Sanopolis, Ptolo- 
mais, Dendera, Coptos, Apolinopolis, Parva, 
and Thebes. We shall immediately publish 
extracts from these letters. All the travellers 
were in perfect health, and on their way to 
Syene and Nubia. 


Paris, 30th January. 
M. H. Vint, late secretary and chief inter. 
preter to the French consulate at Bagdad, and 
now attached in the same capacity to that at 
Alexandria, has just arrived at Paris. This 
learned traveller has traversed several times, 
and in various directions, Mesopotamia, Arme. 
nia, Babylonia, Arabia Deserta, Persia, Kour- 
distan, &c. The Geographical and Asiatic 
Societies expect with impatience the valuable 
information which M. Vidal has been so kind 
as to promise to communicate to them. It re. 
lates chiefly to Ecbatana and the Aqueduct of 
Semiramis. These documents are extremely 


interesting, and we hope that we shall shortly 
be able to lay them before our readers. 


AFRICA, EGYPT, NUBIA: TRAVELS OF 
M. RIFFAULT. 


M. Jomarp has communicated to the Geogra. 
phical Society a letter which he has received 
from M. Tordouzan, at Marseilles, recommend. 
ing to him M. Riffault, a traveller in Egypt 
and Nubia, who, after having stopped for a 
year at Marseilles, has now arrived at Paris, 
M. Jomard, on presenting M. Riffault to the 
Society, announced that he had brought with 
him an immense number of drawings, and that 
he thinks the Society will be interested in the 
examination of those performanices. 

M. G. Barbié du Bocage said, that M. Rif. 
fault had brought to their meeting 4 part of his 
collection of drawings as a specimen: he read 
the following ‘sketch of the results of M. R.’s 
travels :— ' 

“ M. Riffault, he said, whose return to 
Europe has been announced by several journals, 
left France in 1807. He has passed twenty 

ears in visiting Spain, the islands in the 
estinvenien, Turkey, Egypt, and Nubia: 
he has formed numerous collections in all the 
branches of natural history, of antiquities, arts, 
and manufactures, and taken a multitude of 
notes during his travels. During thirteen 
years he has been constantly engaged in tra- 
versing, exploring, and excavating the soil of 
t and Nubia. The number of drawings 
w he has brought home may be stated at 
6,000. The cases containing his collections 
will be shortly at Paris. 

** This collection of drawings consists of 500 
plants, coloured, with all the details of their 
flowers and fructification ; many hundred draw- 
ings of fish, shells, and insects, with the figure 
of the skeletons of the former ; 1000 drawings 
of quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, and insects, of 
Egypt and Nubia; likewise with drawings of the 
skeletons: the drawings of antiquities also are 
innumerable, and executed with the most mi- 
nute attention.. We are indebted to M. Riffault 
for the discovery of seventy statues, several of 
which now. adorn the museums of Tunis, Rome, 
Florence, London, Munich, &c. He has also 
discovered and cleared six temples and monu- 
ments at Thebes. Two hundred and sixty 
Greek, Latin, and hieroglyphic inscriptions 
have been copied and transcribed by himself. 
The geography and topography of those coun- 
tries are enriched by maps, plans, and views, 
also taken by him. Seventy drawings repre- 





sent the ornaments of female dress. e are 
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also drawings of 230 surgical instruments used 
‘in those countries. = oo gp 
ments it employs, meteorv m art, and 
manufactures, all have a place in this rich col- 
lection. 


« All these are accompanied with more or 
Jess extensive notes, which alone fill fourteen 
volumes. We have only to regret, that the 
traveller has not been able by astronomical, 
geodetical, and trigonometrical observations, 
to connect his own geographical and topogra- 
phical remarks with the great works already 
executed.” 


SUGAR FROM BEET-ROOT. 

Tae French appear to be very sanguine of 
complete success in the production of sugar 
from beet-root, so as to do without foreign 
sugar altogether. It is stated in a French 
paper, upon the ae the evidence given 
before the Commercial mission of Inquiry, 
that there are now in France nearly a hundred 
manufactories for the fabrication of sugar from 
beet-root; and that it is calculated that in the 
course of the present year the quantity of raw 
sugar made from this root will be at least 
5,000,000 kilogrammes (rather more than 
10,000,000 pounds), which is double the quan- 
tity of last year. It is believed, says the 
French journalist, that at no very distant 
period the production of sugar in France will 
equal the consumption, and that the competi- 
tion which will arise out of this circumstance, 
added to the perfection introduced into the 
mode of fabrication, will undoubtedly contribute 
towards a considerable fall in the price. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Hall's New General Ailas. Part XII. 
Longman and Co. 
EXCELLENT maps of Africa, so interesting to 
modern geography ; of Egypt; and of Chile, La 
Plata, Boliva, and Upper Peru, are the con- 
tents of this Part ; of which we need only say, 
that it is as ably and handsomely executed as 
any of its predecessors. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
OxrorD, Feb. 7.—On Thursday last the following de- 
ere conferred 


have no stability in itself, and connected by an 
outrigger with a at a certain dis- 
tarice; and shews that the power of such a boat 
in preventing the oversetting of the canoe, by the 
action of a horizontal force applied to the sails, 
is greatest when its weight is exactly the half 
of that of an equal volume of the fluid. Boats 
with outri he observes, are admirably 
adapted for velocity, for they are enabled to 
carry a press of sail without ballast ; they dis. 
place little water, and they move near the sur- 
face, where the resistance is less than at a 
greater depth. The application of a ballast. 
boat by an outrigger has, however, the disad- 
vantage of tending to turn the prow of the 
canoe towards the wind; an inconvenience 
which the experienced Indian obviates by con- 
structing his canoe with one side nearly a 
plane, so that the oblique influence of the fluid 
on the prow is balanced by the resistance of the 
boat; and the flat side of the canoe being always 
turned to leeward, presents great resistance to 
lee-way, and very little to going a-head. 

The author then notices the case of a double 
canoe, or one composed of two equal and similar 
canoes joined together by one common deck; 
and shews that the same general proposition 
respecting the conditions of the maximum of 
stability applies to the double as well as to the 
single canoe. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
THE meetings of January 21 and February 4 
were not very numerously attended, and no pa- 
pers were read. On Wednesday (4th) the presi- 
dent, the Bishop of Salisbury, was in the chair, 
and the business consisted chiefly in the recep- 
tion of books, &c. presented, the ballot for mem- 
bers, and the proposition of others. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
Saturday, Feb. 7. 

Tue president, the Right Hon. C. W. W. 
Wynn, in the chair. A paper was read, en- 
titled, ‘‘ an account of the Cave Temples of 
Adjuntah in Berar ;” by Lieut. Alexander, of 
the 16th Lancers, M.R.A.S. 

The first ballot for the admission of a mem- 
ber of the Bombay Literary Society into the 
Asiatic took place, and terminated in the una- 


;|nimous election of the party. Professor Ade- 


lung, of the Oriental Institute of St. Peters- 
burgh; Professor Schmidt, of the same city ; 


.| Professor Grotefend, of Hanover; and Pére 


C.| L?Amiot, one of the Catholic missionaries in 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 


NovemMBER 27th, 1828.—A paper was read 
entitled, “‘on the Stability of Canoes,” by 
W. Walker, Master R.N.; communicated by 
the president. 

The author having, in a former paper, en- 
deavoured to shew that the longitudinal axis 
on which a ship rolls, by the force of the wind 
on her sails, does not pass through the common 
centre of gravity, but always coincides with the 
plane of flotation, proceeds, in the present me- 
moir, to the demonstration of his second pro- 
egy namely, that the stability of a floating 
I is a maximum when the part immersed 
in the fluid is equal to half its magnitude ; or, 
which is the same thing, when its total weight 
is half that of the fluid which it would displace 
by complete submersion. For this purpose he 
duventigates the case of a camoe, supposed to 


* | several donations to the 


China—were severally balloted for, and elected 
foreign members. 

Sir Alexander Johnston and others made 
Society. An original 
portrait of the late Col. M‘Kenzie, surveyor- 
general of India, attended by two Brahmins 
who had acted as aides-de-camp to the colonel, 
was presented by Sir Alexander Johnston, 
and was much admired for the fidelity with 
which it was executed. 


NUMISMATICS, 
Tue rich collection of Greek medals formed 
in the Levant, and with long researches in 
Europe, by the late Allier de Hauteroche, has 
acquired great and merited celebrity in the 
learned world. The heirs of that distinguished 
antiquary have resolved to offer it for sale; and 
the description of this cabinet has just been 
published, at Paris, by M. Dumersan (employed 
in the cabinet of medals of the King’s Library), 
in one vol. 4to., with sixteen plates. We find, 
from this catalogue, that the number of medals, 
in all kinds of metal, amounts to more than 
5,000: none of these are of lower value than 





eight or teu francs; at least a third are valued 


lil 


at fifty or sixty francs each : among the others 
are found the rarest medals, the prices of 
which exceeding 200 francs, is for some of 
them 1,000, 1,500, 2,000, and 2,500 francs. 
These two last prices are those of the Ptolemy 
Evergeles I., and of the Berenice, in gold. 
We observe nearly forty cities new to numis- 
matical y; and the number of in- 
edited medals belonging to known cities eon- 
stitutes nearly one third of the collection. 
The rarest of them are represented on beauti- 
ful plates. The uncommon merit of this cabinet 
recommends it to the learned of all countries, 
and to governments which patronise the his- 
torical sciences. The complete description af- 
fords ample information. 





PINE ARTS. 
BRITISH GALLERY. 

No. 10. Highlanders returning from Deer- 
stalking. E. Landseer, A.R.A.—An improve- 
ment even upon the very fine picture of the 
same subject which we noticed last year. 

No. 39. Village near a River ; . Showery 
Weather. J. Linnel.—Admirable. We-ques- 
tion if the figures in the foreground are not 
injurious. 

No. 41. Sunshine ; Storm coming on. R. 
Farrier.—A pictorial pun! The sunshine is 
the innocent dalliance of a loving young 
couple ; ad the storm coming on is the threat- 
ening gesture of a crabbed old mother, just 
making her ap ce. 

No. 173. The Deserter. R. Farrier.—Evi- 
dently a companion to “* Who ’ll serve the 
King ?” of last year. The reduplication of the 
subject in the background is well imagined. 

No. 29. The Dead Bird. No. 43. The 
Mask. W. Gill.—Mr. Gill has adopted a style 
of singular sweetness and delicacy. These are 
delightful specimens of it. 

Nos 56. Moon rising over a wild mountainous 
Country. No. 67. Sunset. F. Danby, A.R.A. 
— Highly poetical works. We prefer the 
former. 

No. 104. Fruit. G. Lance.—At this season 
of the year, when gratification is impossible, it 
is hardly fair in Mr. Lance to make our mouths 
water with such a delicious assemblage. As a 
work of art, nothing can surpass it. 

No. 155. A Native of Missolonghi, painted 
at Rome. T. Hollins.—Highly creditable to 
Mr. Hollins’s talents. It is curious to remark 
the approximatien in hue of most of the pictures 
soomaly painted in Italy by English artists. 
Is it, among other things, attributable to the 
use of some peculiar pigmen’ 

No. 180. The Combat. 


t? 
J. Parez.— Com- 
posed with great skill, and highly picturesque. 


No. 181. Waiting for an Answer. P.C. 

Wonder.—Although perhaps deficient in some 

ts, Mr. Wonder views nature with a 

ing very similar to that of De Hooge. He 
has imparted great character to his figures. 

No. 208. The Tea-cup. T. Clater.—A me- 
dical cynic might say of this subject, which is 
fortune-telling by the grounds of tea, “ Is it 
not enough that this vile herb is to debilitate 
the physical system of our women, but must it 
also weaken their minds by leading to a miser- 
able superstition ?” The picture is, however, 
cleverly painted. The contrast between the 
eredulous y: female and the artful old crone 
is well maintained; and the execution of the 
accessories is very creditable to Mr. Clater’s 
talents. 

No. 255. A Dutch Girl. G. 8. Newton, 
A.R.A.—If this graceful and lovely gem of the 
mantel has been really painted from a Dutch 





girl, we think that the females of Helland ave 
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much indebted to Mr. Newton for ing the 
character of their beauty from the graphic as- 
persions of their ,countrymen, Rembrandt, Te- 
niers, Jan Steen, Ostade, &c. ’ 

No. 256. The poor Dog. E. Landseer, 
A.R.A. — Few historical painters can infuse so 
much of character and sentiment into their 
works as Mr. Landseer imparts to his pictures 
of animal life. What can be more affecting 
than this representation of a faithful and heart- 
broken ing the grave of 
his beloved master ? subject must have 
been s ted by kindly feelings, and genius 
alone could have invésted it with the solemnity 
of effect so accordant with the occurrence. 

No. 223. Securing. a Deserter. H. P. Par- 
ker. — Whatever skill may be displayed in the 


composition, expression, and execution of a|: 


work of art, if thesubject of it be so treated by 
the artist ‘as to violate the feelings of a good 
member of society, and to excite sympathy for 
an offender, and aversion towards those by 
whom offence is justly punished, it appears to 
us that his powers are misapplied. 

No. 355. The. Chapel of the Virgin Church 
of St. Pierre, at Caen... D. Roberts. — We 
have always we ualities of a very su- 
perior cae in aaa of this able artist ; 
but, whether it poet eee from sre 
magical t of the light, the rich splen- 

the caeenidg, or.the singular facility of 

we know not, there appears to us 

interior. union of excellences 

onening that ‘in any of he former anceps 

tions,, We would express the same opinion o 
No. 160, Utrecht ; by G. Jones, R.A.’ 

No. 222. A Public Breakfast. ET. Par- 
wis, This: is the first time that any of the 
easel.works of this artist have been. so placed as 
to give an opportunity for @ fair inspection of 


vicodin 
acres at 

to his other qualities, Me. Parris soamt 
seas as rich a vein of humour aé we have 
since the days of Hogarth, i 


tion which 


: : 
‘| approbation of the 


out them ; a simplicity, however, which is far 
from excluding adequate variety. ~The style 
she has adopted in No. 45, View near St. Bos- 
well’s Green, resembles the silvery tone of the 
pencil of Teniers, in some of his most valued 
works, 

No. 275. The young Prisoner. T. Uwins.— 
A more striking. contrast cannot be conceived 
than is. afforded by ‘Mr. .Uwins’s Love at 
Naples, and his. Young Prisoner ; the former 
containing all that it is delightful, the latter all 
that it is fearful, to contemplate. The inno- 
cence of the sleeping infant, the pity of the 
bandit’s wife, and the gloomy scow] and blood- 
stained: knife of the bandit himself, furnish 
materials of interest, of which the artist has 
availed himself with great success. 

No. 328. Yea'or Nay. L. Cossé. — Yea, 
“for a ducat;” if there is any meaning in 
female blushes. The subject, a proposal of 
marri from one “ friend ’’. to another, has 
been treated by Mr. Cossé in perfect accordance 
with the primitive simplicity of the sect. There 
is little or no display of the —— little or 
no decoration of any kind ; it is plain-dealing 
throughout. Our curiosity is excited to ascer- 
tain whether or not this little picture will find 
a purchaser amorig those whose appearance and 
manners it so faithfully represents. We have 
before had occasion to remark,~that the 
* friends”’ are frequent visitors of our Exhibi- 
tions. An excellent opportunity is here afforded 
them of shewing their friendship for the arts 
in.@ more substantial shape. 

(To be continued.) 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

View of the Palais Royal, drawn in October 
1827. View of the Palais Royal, as it will 
appear. after the Completion of the Improve- 
ments. Drawn and engraved by W. Daniell, 
Ree-Mogns Graven.” 


, 


iginal drawings, we be- 
lieve, induced Mr. Daniell to transfer them to 


| copper. 





Select of Windsor Castle and. the 
cent Saenery. Drawn and engraved by W: 
iM; Esq. R.A. Moon, Boys, and Graves. 





Castle, from near the Brocas Meadow ;” 
* Windsor Castle, from the S.E. ;’’ “* Windsor 
Castle, from Eton ;?’»** View from the Round 
Tower, Windsor Castle ;’’ ‘‘ Glen in Windsor 
Park, near Bisho) 3” * The Long Walk, 
Windsor Park ;” * Eton College ;”’ and.‘* Scene 
on the Virginia Water.’’ ‘They are all beauti- 
ful; and the Views. of. Windsor Castle from 
Eton, and near the Brocas Meadow, the Long 
Walk in Windsor Park, and the Scene on the 
Virginia Water, transcendently so, The style 
of execution is similar to that of the ‘‘ Views 
of the Palais Royal;” and the remark which 
we made on those views, namely, that they had 
all the effect of drawings, ‘is still more appli- 
cable to the ‘* Views of Windsor Castle.” We 
understand that the four remaining plates will 
be published in March. 


London Characters. By George Cruikshank. 

Joseph Robins. 
Ir we may say of characters too apt to be sus. 
picious (i. e. suspected) and bad, that they are 
good, we may say. so of these representations 
of coachmen, w en, dustmen, chimney- 
sweepers, &c. &ce by Cruikshank. They ori- 
ginally a in the ** Album” 1827; and 
are now (a dozen of them) published without 
letter-press. ‘ They are very clever, and deserve 
the portfélid as much as in their pristine form 
they lent credit to the literary melange which 
they adorned. 


The Inconstant. A Chasing in Silver: from 
the Design of Stephanoff. Widowson, gold- 
smith, Fleet Street. 

THE publication of this gem-like performance 

has for its objest:the revival and preservation 

of a character of art formerly in great request, 
particularly for opnamenting and embellishing 
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Osher collections. The liability 

injury by friétion of the above-mentioned 

‘soon divested them of the 

ype Re of their execution ; and 

t for the casts which remain of some of 
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finish. Fortunately, 
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, Paye, Gomme, &c. 

) that may vie in 

of the finest antique ca- 
enable us to speak in terms 
unmeasured penegyric of the talents and 
joyec his way more than fifty 

) Motes noice 
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great’ satisfaction in recording an- 
other instance ‘of his Majesty’s. enlightened 
patronage» of the fine arts, and of individual 
merit.- ** The King has been graciously pleased 
to nominate and appoint Samuel Prout, esq. to 


Majesty.” When we consider that painting in 
water-colours.is almost exclusively an English 





art,- and. remember hew -much' Mr. Prout hes 





snuff-boxes, watch-cases, and other trinkets 
formed.of the precious metals. Theart of chasing, | 


be Painter in Water-Colours in ordinary to his’ 
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‘off from him the beautiful Io (a subject. whi 
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adorned it by his pencil, we feel the more gra- 
tified by this mark of distinction and 
honour, not only as it regards the individual, 
the school 
PICTURE+PRICES. 
Tue splendid cabinet of paintings of M. 
noot, of Brussels, was, a few i ago, sold by 
auction in that city. The was 


Flight into Egypt, by the same painter, 
eo A large Landscape by Teniers, 4,000 
florins; and a small picture by William Van 
de Velde, 4,000 florins. The total amount of 
the sale was 136,609 florins. Most of the va- 
luable pictures were obtained by Englishmen ; 
and it was stated in the, sale-room, that the 
beautiful bijou by Claude Lorrain. was pur- 
chased on account of Mr. Peel, the Home Se- 
cretary. & 





neum and Pompeii daily lead to the most im- 
portant results, and authorise the most bril- 
liant hopes. The workmen are engaged in un- 
covering a magnificent dwelling-house at Her- 
culaneum, the garden of which, surrounded 
with colonnades, is the largest that has yet 
been discovered. Among other mythological 
subjects are the following : — Perseus killing 
Medusa, by the aid of Minerva ;* Mercury 
throwing Argus into a sleep, in order to car 


is exceedingly rare in the monuments of art) ; 
Jason, the Dragons, and the three Hesperides. 
But the greatest curiosities in this house are 
some bas-reliefs of silver, fixed on elliptical 
tablets of bronze, representing Apollo and 
Diana. A vast number of other articles, fur- 
niture, utensils, &c. of the most exquisite 
workmanship, add to the interest which the 
discovery of this rich and beautiful mansion is 
80 well calculated to excite. 








ene 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 
LINES ON NEWTON’S PICTURE OF THE 
DISCONSOLATE. 


Coull be s0 eloquent of wreicheness 
As are that bowed-down form, that hidden face, 
pois Ala 
ray ceioe Neeaige 2 te ee 

THE room was hung with pictures, and the tints 

Of a rich sunset touched them as with life; 

The crimson varied o’er each cheek —the light 

Was tremulous within the azure eyes— 

The braided auburn hair was waved with gold— 

And she who gazed looked not nore actual life 

Than did her pictured likeness ; only tears 

Bespoke the sadness of reality. 

There were six paintings ; all were very fair, 

And of resembling beauty —chestnut tao, 

A sunny autumn on the brow of youth, 

+ Slagle blue which lights the violet 

rain-drops hang upon it, and each cheek 


The maiden paced the gallery, and, wept ; 


How she had watched, day after day, the rose 
Wasting its colours in a hectic flush, 

Til! it grew pale for ever —how those eyes, 
The blue, the bright, were closed in their long 


Of those sweet sisters she was now the last. 
She thought o’er instances of daily love, 
That rise so bitterly to memory 

When the dark grave has shut out all return 
Of hopes which hey had mingled,— tears they 


But pleasant ones, together — laughing schemes 

Of festival, snatches of favourite songs 

Now never-sung. —“* There surely is a curse 

Upon our house, that thus the young should 
die— 

Alas, my sisters !”” — Heavily the tears 

Fell from the desolate girl; she turned to where 

The open casement brought the summer wind, 

As if to soothe her : — green the park beneath 

Girdled its own bright river, and the deer 

Had gathered on its banks—the ancient oaks 

Waved their Ionian foliage-——in each copse 

The hawthorn was in blossom—and the limes, 

Hung with pale yellow flowers, filled the air 

As if with incense. Suddenly a horn 

Rung from the old dark avenue of beech— 

A white steed came in sight—it cleared the lawn 

As if its speed were in its rider’s will— 

That graceful rider —o’er his glossy hair 

The white plumes waved, like his own spirit’s 
ight ; 

The falcon on his wrist had not an eye 

More flashing in its brightness : —as he past, 

He plucked a handful of the hawthorn flowers, 

And flung them to his sister. ‘* Emily, 

Come; for my hunter’s toil is done, and. now 

Pll play the poet with thy lute and thee; 

Came, for already has the young pale moon 

Risen, though colourless, by yon bright west ; 

Come, for I must not have one fall of dew 

_ thy curls.” A pang shot through her 

eart : 
His eyes how very bright! and on his cheek 
There burnt too clear a red for exercise. 


—That night beheld her at the Virgin’s feet, 
That night was witness to her vow; no more 
The lady Emily joined in the dance, 

Or wreathed white pearls around her whiter 
brow ; 

No.more she waked the lute ;—and on the day, 
The last worst day, her youngest sister died, 
She knelt before her father, and implored 

A blessing on his consecrated child, 

And said the cloister was her destiny. 

In vain were prayers, reproaches,—forth she 
went ; 

Her heart had dwelt upon this sacrifice 

Until it seemed accepted ; and her tears, 

Her vigils, at the lonely midnight hour, 

Her youth resigning even its sweet self, 
Would surely plead with Heaven, and win its 


boon. 
And that dear brother would be spared to make 
His aged father happy. And this hope 
Haunted her prayers until it grew to faith. 


A year had passed since last her auburn hair 
Was loosed to catch the sunbeams and the 
ape that lonely cell 

A had passed since in that lonely 
Raed had worn away the cold, dark stone : 
Austerity and anxious orisons 

Had made the paleness of her cheek more clear ; 
Her face was even as an I's face— 

Eyes that have looked to heaven till they are 





Was as.a rose-leaf crushed on ivory. 


Still she was well and happy. Oh! the heart 


She thought how each familiar voice was mute, | Makes its own happiness, perchance the best, 


When consecrate to one engrossing love ! 


Two years had past away ;—but once again 
She is to stand within her father’s hall ; 
Her vows dispensed with just for one brief day, 
Her brother had besought so earnestly 
Her presence when he wed the Lady Blanche. 
He said no other hand but hers should give 
The bride her orange flowers,; for Emily 
Would bring a blessing with her. . 


*T was early morning when that youthful nun 
Gazed once again on her forgotten face. 
How strange the mirror seemed! ‘Again her 
hair [wave,— 
Was gathered up with pearls on each dark 
Once more the silken robe, the silver veil, 
Beseemed the Baron’s daughter: —but she 
turned 
From the fair glass, and knelt with lifted hands 
Before the Virgin’s image; while her eyes 
Swam with sweet tears of earnest gratitude. 
She thought upon her brother and his bride— 
Of her old father’s joy ;—and if one thought 
Had crossed her when she saw her own sweet 


‘ace— 

How fair the world she had for aye resigned— 
That thought had past like some unholy thing, 
Which found her heart too pure a resting-place ; 
And tenderest hopes, and gentle than ess, 
And self-forgetfulness, filled up the soul, 
Whose earthly love but bore it on to heaven. 


The shade ‘fell darker from the clustering 
vine, ; * 
Whose green boughs twined the lattice like a - 
wreath ; 
The lark had ceased the*musical glad laugh 
With which he hails the morning; note by 
‘note 

The matin had died upon the wind ; 
The dew which hung tpon the cypresses: 
Had turned to sunshine on the waving leaves;— 
Yet'came her father not.for Emily.— 
How vain it is to say we reckon time 
By hours or minutes! ~ Time is in the mind, 
And counted but by the events it brings : 
Its length is in our feelings. Heavily 
It past to her whose hopes were on the wing. 
At length a step sounds in the corridor— 
It is a letter—but her eye has caught 
The dark seal on it, and the hand is strange. 
She eres the scroll—it told her brother's 
death !— 


“ My God !, my sacrifice has been in yain— 
My father desolate in his old age!” 
L. E. L. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
PECULIAR NOTICE. 

ADMIRERS as we are of the fine arts, — lovers 
of the sciences, —adorers of genius, —devotees 
to literature,— friends of talent,—allies of every 
kind of improvement, be it in metaphysics, 
aerostatids, education, mechanics, t anscend- 
ental philosophy, pneumatics, medicine, ar- 
chitecture, ship-building, hydraulics, hydrosta- 
tics, arithmetic, statistics, politicaleconomy, gas- 
tronomy, nastics, ph » the march of 
intellect, the spread of knowledge, or the spirit 
of the age,—we are yet ata loss under what 
denomination we t to review a publication 
which has recently been sent to us for notice in 
the Literary Gazette. 

That it belongs to literature, the fine arts, 
the el cies and refinements of life, we see 
from the volumes announced, and from an 
accompanying plate ; and that it is equally dear 





filled 
With light, the element of those pure skies ;— 


to the sciences, we have no reason to doubt. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





—————————— 

It is, in short, ‘the Report of the present 
Fashion, as communicated by E. Minister, 
Inventor and Teacher of the Art of Cutting,” 
i. e. of cutting clothes, not persons; which 
latter was a few years ago the subject of a 
separate treatise in one volume, by another, 
and—alas, for the fame of authorship !—now 
forgotten hand. 

There is # very silly saying, that it takes 
nine tailors to make a man ; whereas the truth 
is, that one first-rate tailor* not only makes 
many men, but, what is more essential, many 
fashionable men! Were it not for Creators of 
this class, what a set of nincompoops would the 
present race of dandies be! Strip them of their 
clothes, and they are mere nothings; grubs, 
destitute of the pith, sense, and other qualities of 
humanity. But view them in their perfect or 
butterfly state; how beautiful the insects are, 
fluttering about full of animation and life, 
admiring themselves and admired of others,— 
displaying their exquisite forms and splendid 
tints, till we are apt to exclaim with Shake- 
speare, ‘* What a piece of work is man!” 

From ancient to modern times, from the 
date of the fig-leaf to our days, the science of 
clothing has justly occupied the largest share of 
the attention of the human kind. The purple 
garments of Tyre, the coat-armour of chivalrous 
ages, the importance of the clothiers of England 
at a later era, and now this magnum opus of 
Mr. Minister, are but periodical glimpses of a 
subject which has engrossed the universal ener- 
gies of the world throughout all ages. Igno- 
rance may confound or confuse us in tracing 
these circumstances, but it is impossible to shut 
our eyes to the general truth. What was So- 
lomon in all his glory, but a fashionable Jew 
monarch ? What were knights and warriors, 
but persons rendered stout-hearted and gallant 
by wearing coats of mail? What is the church, 
be it of Rome or of the Reformation, but a 
elass of individuals known as members of the 
cloth? though the satirical Dean of St. Patrick’s 
says — 

rr d their TS, 

And not among ladies to give themadives alms.” 

But the love of dress is still more—it is the 
first great inherent principle in our natures, 
the only certain innate idea implanted in our 
bosoms. Not to speak of Misses with their 
earliest fine shoes or frocks, look at the boy 
first breeched. Does not that event constitute 
the proudest moment of his life ? far prouder 
than is boasted by orator when his health is 
drank or he receives a vote of thanks, and, 
forgetful of the truly proudest epoch in his exist- 
ence, idly and erroneously attributes it to a later 
glory. Nay, is it not a longing and uncon- 
querable desite in the softer sex to wear this 
honoured garment which leads to that eternal 
struggle and competition that fills up the mea- 
sure of life? And the satisfaction, the exulta- 
tion, with which, when it is won, it is worn ! 
The world holds no higher felicity. 

The effects of dress upon the mind are no 
‘less obvious and important than they are upon 
the body ; the whole being is altered by the 
mere outward habiliments. Observe a fellow 
with coat of antique cut, unbrushed, slovenly ; 
the knot on his cravat not to be called a tie; 
his waistcoat not only possessing a bottom 
button and button-hole, but absolutely but- 
toned all the way down ; his more 


or less than an inch and a@ half above the — 


* Not one of those bungling rascals of whom the poet 
Ss 
« Give him a singi# coat to make, he'd do’t; 
A vest or . ; but the brute 
Could ne’er contrive all three, to make a suit,” 


ancle ;—he has no manners, no gentility,—he 
is regardless of himself and of those around 
him; his voice is loud, his language is coarse, 
his carriage is unseemly,— and he neither 
looks, walks, stands, nor sits, like a creature 
endowed with the divine image on earth. 
Much of the rudeness and vulgarity which 
now prevail in places of public resort, and 
even in private companies, is to be attributed 
to laxity in point of apparelling. Men in 
boots or gaiters do what men in pumps and 
silk stockings would be utterly ashamed of ; 
and coloured neckcloths, we have no doubt, 
have led the way to so many atrocities, (gra- 
dually descending in the scale from carelessness 
to ill-breeding, from ill-breeding to vice, and 
from vice to crime), that the halter has often 
been the consequence of the flash Belcher or 
sporting stock. 

Seeing, on these grounds, that prodigious so- 
cial and moral evils result from inattention to 
dress with all its niceties, and thatit is the grand 
distinction between civilisation and savage life; 
it follows that it ought to be the chief, and, as 
it is among the superior orders to which we 
have alluded, almost the only concern of ra- 
tional creatures. 

So far, therefore, from our author being 
thought a mere “ Minister” to the vanities of 
man and coxcomb, we must consider him as 
a distinguished philanthropist and reformer. 
Without such tailors to invigorate and main- 
tain our national character, make us respect- 
able and respect ourselves, as fit to be seen as 
well-dressed subjects of a well-dressed king, 
George 1V., whom Heaven bless! — how soon 
might we exclaim, literally, metaphorically, 
and politically, with Henry VI., 

“* Of England’s coat one half is cut away !” 

Deeply as we have devoted ourselves to the 
study of this all-interesting subject, it would, 
perhaps, bé tedious to some, were we to énter 
upon all the minutiz of the evening dress coat, 
the waistcoat, the pantaloon, the trowser, the 
br-——, inexpressibles, the frock coat, the 
morning lapel coat, the riding coat, the shooting 
jacket, the driving coat, the cloak, the gaiter, 
and all the varieties of length, breadth, angle, 
square, colour, pattern, button, binding, lining, 
skirt, flap, turn, fall down, edge, pocket, welt, 
garter, cape, collar, cuff, sleeve, frog, tassel, 
gather, &c. &c. &c. &c. For these particulars 
we had better refer to our author, in whose 
various works they will be found accurately 
detailed and amply deseribed.* 

It strikes us, that the arbitri elegantiarum 
of former days would cut but a poor figure 
by the side of an author of this eminence, and 
an artist who measures men, as if he were a 
geographer and astronomer, by quadrants, séx- 
tants, theodolytes, and other complex instru- 
ments, but all simple to his superabundant in- 
genuity. It is with infinite regret we have to 
confess that our means do not enable us to 
afford our readers any idea of the pictures which 
illustrate Mr. Minister’s labours, nor of the 
patterns in cloth, silk, satin, and velvet, which 





* These works are: Treatises on the Art of Cutting, 
viz. a New and entirely Original o Coats, 
tice 10s. 6d.; @ New and Improved System Cuttin, 
eeches, Pantaloons, and Trowsers, pricé 5s. 6d.; a New 
and Improved System of Cutting Waistcoats, price 5s. 6d. 
@ New und Complete System of Cutting Ladies’ Habits and 
Pelisses, price ls. 6d.; or I one complete work. Also 
his first publication on the Art of Cus:ing Coats, on a 
half-inch scale, two very large late engravings, 
three hundred and one i on the propor- 

rice two guineas. Two very large co 
perplate-engravings, with seventeen patterns, and equally 
for Coats, Waistcoats, Jackets, Spencers, &c. 
= one guinea and a half. The whole cost of these 





valuable works is,’ therefore, only. five pounds five 
shillings and sixpence, S " : 


accompany them. In the former, the individu. 
als are distinguished for correctness of costume, 
untroubled with a crease or wrinkle: none of 
Nature’s journeymen could make such match- 
less creatures. A fool-dressed exquisite in silk 
hose and shorts, seated on a cay is compla- 
cently contemplated by an equally glorious being, 
who Lapptan to be dtthding tg And diereie's 
cloaked gentleman, very like an Irish fortune. 
hunter ; and a great-coated gentleman, very 
like a flash thief, or ditto thief-taker. Two 
little boys are inconceivably genteel ; and more 
easy personages, with guns, whips, and switches, 
display the wonderful variety and sublime 
beauties of our species—when dressed comme 
il faut. We gaze at the production with intense 
admiration; we pause, and a sigh, almost a 
groan, escapes us, when we reflect how few of 
the great race of mankind, as it covers the sur. 
face of our globe, can, by possibility, be thus 
adorned! Alas, we say, as if apostrophising 
the want of education, ignorance, slavery, — 
alas, that some grand and powerful institu- 
tion were but formed to promote the spread 
of well-cut clothes among the dark and hap. 
less nations of the universe; that mission- 
aries, properly instructed by Mr. Minister, 
might go forth to Africa, and India, and 
Australia, and the distant islands, to new-rig 
the ill-dressed, and cover the nakedness of the 
savage! What renown would it not be to Bri- 
tain, thus to eclipse the chief and ancient fame 
of France, as the fountain of taste and fashion! 
We implore our ministers to think of it: when 
Catholic Emancipation is completed, they will 
have little else to do,—and where could they 
direct their mighty intelligence and stupendous 
energies to a cause so vitally and immortally 
connected as this with the improvement of 
mankind? We speak with no disrespect of 
other associations, for comparisons are odious ; 
but a glance (and neither reasoning nor reason 
are here required) will demonstrate the incom- 
parable superiority of an undertaking such as 
that which we now, with all due humility, ven- 
ture to recommend. 





DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 

Mr. Peaxke’s new farce, Master’s Rival, or a 
Day at Boulogne, was produced on Thursday 
last, too late in the week for us to enter into 
criticism or a detail of the plot, which turns 
mainly on the rogueries of two brothers, Peter 
and Paul Shack, (Messrs. Jones and Liston,) 
whose schemes are frustrated by an adroit 
chambermaid, enacted with her usual talent by 
Mrs. Orger. All the performers, indeed, evinced 
great zeal. Mr. Liston, in particular, towards 
the close of the piece, was remarked, notwith- 
standing his hate accident, to be playing with 
almost too much spirit. It was given out for 
repetition amid considerable, if not unmingled, 
applause. 

Farces seldom take full possession of the 
public on their first representations. 


ADELPHI. 
WE are delighted to have it once more in our 
power to bestow unqualified praise upon a new 


<| dramatic production; and our gratification is 


any thing but lessened by the said production’s 
having appeared at this our favourite little the- 
atre. Mr. Ball, the author of the Flyitig Duteh- 
man, and the adapter of the Pilot, has succeed- 
ed very happily in transferring the most effective 
situations in Mr. Cooper’s novel of the Red Ro- 
ver to the stage of the Adelphi ; and his efforts 
have been admirably seconded by the eapital 





company (we were about to write erew) of this 
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establishment. Wates’s Red Rover is a very 
spirited performance ; indeed the best origi- 
nal character in which we have seen him. 


T. P. Cooke’s Fid rivals his Long Tom Coffin. 
Greater 
acting. 


prvine cannot be bestowed upon any 
r. Hemmings renders Wilder a more 
important than the author could have 
anticipated ; and Paulo, the best clown in Lon- 
don, proves that, like his great prototype Gri- 
maldi, he can wring from our eye tears of sym- 
pathy as well as tears of laughter. His “ Gui- 
nea ni ’ is a most interesting and natural 
picture of ‘* God’s image cut in ebony.’’ The 
ladies, Mrs. Edwin and Mrs. Hughes, have but 
little to do, —but they do that little well; and 
the same may be said of Mr. Saunders, the two 
Smiths, and all the rest of the dramatis per- 
sone. We had almost forgotten Wilkinson, the 
most fearful and funny of all Yankee tailors; 
and we should never have forgiven ourselves 
such a piece of injustice. The nautical scenery 
and machinery is, as usual here, perfect. The 
last scene of the first act, particularly, is as real 
a picture of a vessel getting under weigh, as the 
stage is capable, we should imagine, of produ- 
cing. We wish the proprietors joy of the suc- 
cess of this their ‘* annual nautical,” as Yates 
called it; and have no doubt but Monsieur 
Mallet and the Red Rover will cram the house 
to the end of the season. 


Ricuts or Dramatic AuTHors.—It is 
stated in a French paper, that the sum re- 
ceived by M. Scribe, the French dramatic 
writer, for performance of pieces written by 
him, amounted, during the year 1828, to 
122,000 francs (rather more than 5000/. ster- 
ling). In France, the author of a dramatic 
production receives, in addition to the sum 
which is, in the first instance, paid to him 
by the manager of the theatre at which his 
piece is brought out, and the amount for 
which he may dispose of the copyright to a 
bookseller, a fixed sum for every night on 
which it may be played in-any part of France ; 
so that at the end of ten years, as well as 
during the novelty of the production, it may 
yield a handsome sum to the author. The 
managers of country theatres are bound to 
pay into an office established for the purpose, 
the amount of the sums so due; and they are 
afterwards paid over to the author, who, from 
day to day, can examine the books, and ascer- 
tain the extent of his profits. [This example 
ought to be followed in England. ] 


Tue Chester committee are already making 
great exertions towards the arrangements for 
the grand musical festival which is to take 
place in September. Braham, H. Phillips, and 
Miss Paton, are engaged. The latter lady has 
been singing at the Chester theatre with her 
usual eclat, since her return from a very lucra- 
tive engagement at Dublin. During the pre- 
sent week she has performed at Liverpool to 
crowded houses, and is expected in town about 
the middle of the next; soon after which, she 
will make her appearance at Covent Garden, as 
Rebecca, in Rossini’s new opera, Normans and 
Saxons. The story of the piece is taken from 
Sir W. Scott’s novel of Ivanhoe, in which Phil- 
lips is to take the part of the Jew of York. 


F. Rres.— The long-expected opera of this 
well-known musician, called Die Riuberbnaut 
{the Robber’s Bride), was performed at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, in October last. Nearly 


every piece of the opera, say the German pa-| | 


pers, was received with the most flattering ap- 


Plavse; and after the first act the composer’ 


was called. Notwithstanding this, the opera 
has never been given since; from which it is 
obvious, that in the German theatres, as in 
the English, cabal and intrigue are not alto- 
gether strangers, 


FravuLern Marianre Berner. —The hi- 
therto unsurpassed violin-player Paganini, has 
found, as appears from a Leipzig journal and 
a letter from Carlsbad, a nt rival—in a 
young (at least unmarried) lady of the above 
name, a native of Mitau, in Courland. The 
editor of Die Elegante Welt calls her ‘‘ the 
most finished violinist of the present time ;’’ 
and for particulars as to her style, he refers 
to a poem of Rudolph, written in compliment 
of her extraordinary talent. 








VARIETIES. 

Monkeys.— A paper on the anatomical struc- 
ture of the American monkeys has been pre- 
sented to the French Academy by M. Saint 
Hilaire. Among other things, this paper con- 
tains a description of a new race, exhibiting 
certain characters which have hitherto been 
supposed to belong exclusively to the monkeys 
of the old continent. 

Remarkable Echo.—A person standing against 
the houses on the north side of Tavistock 
Square when the bell of St. Pancras Church is 
tolling, will hear the sounds reverberated from 
the houses on the south side of the square, in 
tones more loud and distinct than those imme- 
diately from the bell. This delusion of sound 
excites more surprise when the same person 
walks to the corner of Upper Woburn Place, 
where the direct sound from the bell comes 
full and clear, and the echo is lost. 

Prussia. —A Mr. von Zedlitz, in his latest 
statistical account of the Prussian monarchy 
(Berlin, 1828), not only gives the average state 
of the population, viz. 2,435 to a German 
square mile, the number of villages and mar- 
ket-places (60,000), of towns, &c., but goes so 
far as to state the number of buildings in the 
whole monarchy to be 3,267,000. In 1825 the 
number of schools in Prussia was estimated at 
21,623, with 22,26] school-masters and mis- 
tresses. 

Berlin. — According to Gidicke’s newest 
guide through this capital, it contains 294 
streets, 32 open places, 7330 houses, and 
220,009 inhabitants. The garrison is calcu- 
lated to be rather less than 12,000 men, 
Every house where a great man has died 
is specially mentioned. 

Sound Navigation.—The number of vessels 
which passed the Sound in 1826, was 11,065; 
and in 1827, 13,006. Among these were, in 
1826, English ships 3,730, Prussian 2,621, 
American 158; and in 1827, English ships 
5199, Prussian 2035, American 192. There 
was no Spanish vessel in either year. Of 
these 13,006 vessels, 6537 were from the Ger- 
man Ocean, and 6465 from the Baltic. 

Musical and Dancing Education. —A new 
vocal and dramatic institution, for instruction 
in singing, combining the dramatic requisites 
to qualify for the orchestra and theatre, with 
an exclusive department to accomplish for the 
ballet, similar to the foreign conservatories, 
has been projected. It is proposed that the 
vocal department shall consist of two hundred 
pupils or more, under the superintendence of 
eminent professors; to be scientifically edu- 
cated in singing in the Italian and English 
styles, and instructed in the English and Ita- 
ian languages, elocution, dramatic action (with 





theatrical practice), and the necessary accom- 
plishments of dancing, fencing, exercises, &c. ; 


and that the age of admission shall be, males, 
seventeen years {if voice is set) and upwards ; 
females, fifteen years and upwards. To pay a 
premium, and to be articled generally for seven 
years. The pupils to fulfil all engagements 
made for them by the institution, in the United 
Kingdom, whether as principals or otherwise ; 
and the institution to receive one-third of the 
profits of every engagement of the pupils dur- 
ing their articles. 

Frosts.—In 1709, the frost in Paris endured 
37 days in succession, and the thermometer 
fell to 184 degrees (Réaumur). In 1783, 
there were 69 days frost; in 1795, 42 days. 
In 1776, the thermometer fell below 15 de- 
grees; the sea between Caen and La Heve 
was frozen, and although the mouth of the 
Seine is about 9,000 yards in breadth, it was 
covered with ice from one side to the other. 
In 1433, a frost began at Paris on the 31st of 
December, and lasted three months, wanting 
nine days; it recommenced towards the end 
of March, and lasted till the 17th of April. 
In 1607, the Port of Marseilles wag completely 
frozen over. From the end of November 1570 
to the end of February 1571, the frost was so 
severe, that the rivers of Provence and Lan- 
guedoc were covered with ice of such thick- 
ness that wagyons heavily loaded passed along 
them. . 

New Gas.—A company has been formed at 
Berlin of chemists and capitalists, to supply that 
city with gas procured from the excremental 
matters of every description, which are now 
taken to the environs and used as mauure. 
The government have not yet given their per- 
mission for the commencement of the under- 
taking ; but they have promised to do so, on 
the company being answerable that no offensive 
smell shall be allowed to. escape from their 
gas-pipes. ‘ 

Population.—A German paper (Gemeinsame 
deutsche zeitschrift fiir Geburiskunde) contains 
an account of a birth of five twin children, 
three boys and two girls, all of whom were born 
alive, but died within three days. They were 
from fifteen to seventeen inches in length, and 
weighed little more than half the weight of 
healthy new-born children. The mother did 
not suffer much during her pregnancy, and re- 
covered rapidly after delivery. 

A Shetland Boat.—“ It was a small boat, or 
canoe, pointed at each extremity, similarly to 
the ‘ cazy boats’ that ply round the Greenland 
vessels in the Sound; but it bore an aspect of 
ruder workmanship, mouldered by the lapse 
of years, and quaintly repaired with strange 
adaptations of mechanism and materials. The 
hands that first wrought this simple structure 
had evidently long ceased to toil; for their 
work bore witness that it had lived through 
many courses of mortality, and the successive 
traces of many generations were left in the 
patches that shewed where time and service 
had made breaches in its original frame. Even 
the short paddles, which.enabled it to skim the 
| wild lake with which it seemed coeval, were 
|composed of several pieces; but the most pe- 
|culiar and the most picturesque of its accom- 
|paniments were, a number of living plants 
| springing from the interstices between its ribs 
and the planks that sheathed them, and spread- 
|ing their blossoms to the sun. These flowers 
| belonged (as well as I remember, for I forgot, 
or rather hesitated, to gather specimens,) to a 
| species of arenaria, probably the ‘ rubra ;’ and 
\their tiny red petals, blushing amidst their 
pale-green slender stalks and leaves, gave a 
charm to the antiquated and patchwork skiff 
| which no gorgeous decoration could have be- 
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stowed.” — Tales of a Voyage to the Arctic 

gm writer in a northern provincial 

the Catholic Association with 

alpen cruelly drained the pockets of their un- 
fed and unclothed countrymen! 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Thursday, 12th Feb. 
Tue President in the chair. A paper. was 
read, entitled, ** on the Reflection and Decompo- 
sition of Light, at the separating Surfaces of of 
Media of the same and of different Refractive 
Powers,”’ by Dr. Brewster, F.R.S. &c.+—George 
Evelyn, Esq. of Wootten Park, a lineal de- 
scendant of John Evelyn, one of the earliest 


members, if not one of the founders, of the - 


Royal Society, was elected a Fellow. The 


here 
Rev. H. Colennaee author of several works | or in part 
on optics, was elected. On the library- 


table lay a curious ancient eastern astrolabe, 


purchased by the late Major Hutchinson from Romances.” 


Syed Houssain, accompanied by an oriental 
descriptive MS. es the donations, the 
first part of Robinson’s Vitruvius Britannicus 
containing an account of Woburn Abbey, with 
engravings by Le Keux, in imperial folio, was 
much admired. Several other presents lay 
on the table. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Tuurspay, 12 February, 1829. Hudson 
Gurney, esq. M. oe in the chair.—A commu- 
nication was read from Mr. James Logan, 
addressed to the Earl of Aberdeen; president, 
relative to the origin of ancient coat-armour. 
From various researches made by Mr. Logan, 
he gave strong reasons for believing that coat- | O"" 
armour, badges, and bahhers,’ were derived 
from the ancient Celts. An extract from the 
Harleian papers was also read, relative to'the | } 
wardrobes of King Henry VIII. in his various 
palaces ; together with’ a catalogue of about 
150 pictures, or, as they were then styled, 
tables, belonging to Henry, and a number of 
br 4 . Chiefly upon stained linen cloth. 

mn Thursday the 5th: —The translation of | M 
an Italian letter was read, dated from Con- 
stantinople the last day of Febru 1596, 
‘from Mahomet III. to Queen Elizabe The 


letter commenced with an endless string of |© 


compliments to her Majesty, couched in a 
style of hyperbolical bombast, so ridiculous to 
our modern ears, that even the gravity of pre- |; 
sident, ', and members, was disturbed, 
and downright hearty laughter produced, such | 
as, we fear, in the olden time, would have 
been thought insulting the Porte. The pur- 
port of the letter was relative to the siege of 
‘Agra, in which the Turk boasts of having 
slain 120,000 infidels, having caused the river 
to run blood three days,—of the difficulties he 
had overcome, as a swamp lay between the 
armies, such as that which separates heaven 
from paradise, &c. Mahomet hoped and 

the queen would order the guns to be fired 
throughout her empire, in honour of his suc- 
cess. The letter concluded with his hearty 
congratulations for — vietory which her | N 
Maye ag troops had achieved in Spain. 

F. Robinson’s magnificent folio, wea 
tled Vitruvius Britannicus, was presented to the 
Society by the author; as also several other | the 
interesting publications. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Sin WatrerR Scorr,—Whenever the great Wizard of 
the North is known to be at work, and ve curiosity is ex- 
cited to learn what he . yd = are always glad 
— - can gratify Imprimis, 


is forthcoming oo pe aition of of the Waverley 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








Novels, in monthly volumes, which series is : — 
Prospectus states une 

nthe Coun wae (he ve copious notes and 

introductions by the author—a rare occurrence, for we 

an example in literature of so volu- 


Temember ai 
minous a writer living to explain and illustrate his own | liam B 


a We observe from the Prospectus, of which 
min, ry has reached us, that the work is inscribed, by F anil 
sp King, and is to pan embellished by ae 
Boy A titles, from 
3 we have seen or Fred By some 
ry Wilkie fa ikea portrait}, Leslie, Newton, Landseer, 
J. B did other, of which we will make men 
thy At, After noticing the na‘ 
alterations he has made and is ma 
informs us, ‘* The general Preface to the new edi 
and the introdu notices to each separate work, will 
contain an account of such circumstances attending the 
first publication of the Novels and Tales, as may appear 
interesting in themselves, ‘0! ee to be communicated 


to the pu The author to publish, on 
this occasion, the various legends, family traditions, or 
to gi 


ture of 
* “Sir Walter 


and 
lar superstitions referred to in the 
, we think, must be extremely interest- 
ing, especially as we we understand that the preface to Wa- 
verley will be, in fact, an autobiography of the author, so 
far as these celebrated fovea. and will have ap- 
q) ~ to it some of his early productions in prose, now 
‘or the first time given to the public. We are also told, 
that the notes to Waverley are very curious in a historical 
Was | point of view; while the introduction to Guy Mannering 
jishes a shee “he the tony as —- but 
quary i ene h rr oy Sof the Blue. 
ith as account e Blue- 
Q i aden on i re 
ase “+ founded Upon the whole, we look forward with 
> expectations to this publication, and shall rejoice to 
to our collection a handsome two-volume Waverley, | 
with all this new matter and four charming en, 
ab ten shillings; and to follow it up by Mannering and 


Anne of Guirstein, the new Chronicle of the Canon- 
ga » will, we believe, be out next month, or early in | 
—_ Thesubject is entirel pont Boies 


are not s0 idle as we | 
out Gazette of the’ 
Martuscripts. — The Chelmsford 
anatase uae Se temenmaye hes come into the 
ssion of Dr. Forster, of Boreham, inclu the 
MS. of Locke’s Essay concerning Human hay -F 
ing, with numerous corrections and erasu 
Letters from Locke (partly dated from Am: enateelttins dig | by 
his exile), on various political, religious, Leh miscel 
—— subjects ; some ) letters of —-¥L-- 
non Sydney, Lord ry, others; correspon: 
ence of Toupe, author of Emendationes in Suidam; 3 of | 
the ~ Mr. Richard Cu the antiquary; a curious | 
MS. work on coins, by S yh yoo critiques of the | 
history of Sir John Hawkwood, of Sible ane, by 
—and a large correspondence between 
Theta Pitt, first Lord Camelford, from Naples, = 
the late Benjamin — resident py 


There 
parson St. Neots in € ‘ornwall # 

1 meng But what. is most remarkable | 
is, net a it seems evident from a in one of Locke's | 
letters, that he has somewhere left an unpublished me- 
calving al work on Cause and Effect, entitled, ‘‘ On Per- | 

ving all Things in God,” which has either been lost or 


falter Scott in > writings are read, and | 
translated, and admired, in every corner of the civilised | 
world; but there is no race of readers or admirers among 
whom his muse become the object of such fervent 
idolatry as our neighbours of Denmark. One single 
Number of the Address Avis contains three several adver- | 
tisements of three several translations of one of his works; | 
and it willscarcely be credited that a professor of divinity 
ever goes so far as to recommend his pupils to study the | 
veges Caney! as the surest path to the acquisition of 
that sublunary with which no clerical wan- 
derer can dis And to this exhortation succeeds a 


pense. 
appeal to the — of the —_ Scriptures, with the en-| | 


coption of the ! Little did our worthy coun- 
— one that his Discourses of a man wohl |i 
him SS ray i the —— : 
wh and it robable t were biographer lanes 
u a} a followers’ with 





* « These consist in occasional where the lan- 
guage is redundant, compression w style is ere, 
nfusion of vigour where it is languid, the a 
less forcible for more appropriate epithets—slight altera- | 
tions; in short, like the last touches of an artist, which | 
contribute to heighten and finish the picture, though an 
inexperienced eye can hardly detect in what they consist.” 


the | sent in Ta Ny seven 


ae a 
——_ Hall's ; Travels in = United States is in the 


press, and is about —_ 
Mr. Butler is about to publish an ——- New Set od 
“4 


Coloured Maps, as an accompanimen 
cal and Biogrsp hical Exercises of his late father, 

In the last session of the heme yo | of a Sati Peters- 
burg, 10,000 rubles were granted inét'year, to de- 
pal the expenses of an a: through 

Russia; to commence the of this year, under 
the chief direction of Counsellor Strojew. — Hallische 
Zeitung. 

Of the eighty periodicals which are published at pre- 
are in the Danish, six in the 
German, mad two in the Icelandic language. The liberty 
of the is maintained to be as great as in England. 

Mr. Kendall is engaged ueen.s full and general His- 
tory of America, from hag ig ~F Columbus to the 
present time. The work embraces the particular his- 
tories of all the Settlements. and States in North aon 
limi pout and — West ney a and also a 

— iscourse upon sane very, ip! of 
oe antiquities of the Western 
Continent ediol its ” 


talian Latratore= Me Panizzi, as we see from a pro- 
— commences his lectures on Italian literature, at 
University, of London, on Tuesday next. In this 
course, the Professor, w! taste and talents are so highly 
esteemed, is to give a short historical review of the 
of oe tracing some of the various stories of 
Roman e poets to their first sources. 

The first monthly No. of a work, to be entitled, The 
Gardens and = ye of the Zoological Society de- 
lineated; being Descriptions and Figures in illustration 
of the Natu: History of the liv: Animals in the So- 
ciety’s collection,—is announced to be published with the 
authority of the Council, under “the superintendence of 
the and Secretary of the Society. The 
work is to ue printeé by Whittingham; and the nume- 

wy Be executed on wood by Branston and 
wings by Ha 


Tous engra 
—— e vey. 

In the Press. — The second and concluding Part of 

yr Taylor's Illustrations of the Architecture of 

fiddle Ages at Pisa, accompanied by Historical 
devmuite, ‘&c., determining the much-controverted 
question, to what lod the ornaments in the pointed 
| style, attached to the Baptistery and Campo Santo, are 
|to be assigned,Margaret Conyton, a novel, 

Cliffe, Esq. eauthor of the Knig 2 oe ‘arga— 
snd Mae a of Seay&c.—A Companion to Theatres, 





of toe. British Drama. 


arr OF. NRW BOOKS. 
Carwithen’s m8 Ny the Church, 2 vols. 

| 8vo. 12. 6s. bds.—Pollok 
6s. bds.—Chitty’s Collection of Statutes, Part Ii. royal 
oy Nl. 168, 6d. bas. eim’s E Annals, 
Wright, 8vos 16s. —Parry’s Vi Vol. VI. 
18mo. 4s. bds.—Hartshorne’s Metrical 8vo. 12s. 
isorders of Health, 8vo. 7s. bds.—Can- 


| bds.—Forster on D! 

tab’s (a) Leisure, Prose and Verse, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. bds.— 
| Book ler’s (the) Manual, 18mo. 2s. 6d. bds.—Heber’s 
| Sermons one in England, 8vo. 9s. 6d. bds.—Bernay’s 
by | German Poetical Anthology, 12mo. 8s. 6d. bds. 





| METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1829. 
| Thermometer. 


5 | prom to. a 


y- 32. 
Saturday «- 32. 
| Sunday- - 39. 35. 

Monday -- 9 27. 45. 
| Tuesday -- 10 34. 40. 
| | Wednesday ll — 34. 48. 
Wind variable, prevailing N.W. and W. 
Hain fallen “25 taining on the 7th and 8th. 
+325 of an inch. 


51° 37’ 32” N. 
0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


43. 
46. 


| CHARLES H. ADAms. 


Lal 
| Longitude - - 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


er We have this da: Go sien of casrying inte afies: 
the first of cur sapecting om r occasional 


n | enlargement of the 
| when much of int 
pa igh yhnnang 


in with 
theological ceeding ‘umbers will e importance 
| all the great National —— must be felt 
as an increased recommendation of the 


of the Royal 
| thew “<a out of their proper place, towards the end of our 


oe cannot enter upon W. H.’s paper to prove Lord 
an infidel. 


Byron not 
2’s 7 too long for us: he will find it undere e 


| at our office, 








S did 


Saw ee 


FI SSSakSe, 


| 


Besar ll 


paldeee 


ati 


&, 


. Lord 






oe 
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Para “New Music. F 44 — cP whe! ne gerd 
ADVERTISEMENTS L® COQUETTES, a Second Set of pe 


Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL 


The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of Bri- 
tish Artists, ee the Pictures of His late Majesty present- 
Howe, on board the Dey Charlotte, after 

the Peg of the First of June, 1794; an 
the San Joseph, off Cape St. Vincent, presen 
th Institution to the Royal Hospital of Greenwich, is open daily, 
from Ten in the Morning until 

Admission, 1s.—Cata! salegneys 

Wl LLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


ing the Sword to E 


OCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS. 


Works of Art in the various Departments of wr 


live in the Ev ——— 


(in Oil — oe Colours), Sculpture, Architecture, and 


ving, in’ 


ed for the ensuin, 
Suffolk een ripe ee ws Mal. 
Tuesday the 3d of March 


ext. 


xhibition, will be received at 
all East, on Monday the 2d 


T. C. HOFLAND, Secretary. 
Farther Particulars may be known by application to the 
Secretary, 23, Newman Street. 


wafter| Le Bolero, ditto, from ditto, 3s. 
ted by the Bri- 


_ admired Quadrilles, 4s. 
Air Suisse, with Variations, 4s. 


and La Melancolia, 4s. 


Portici, 3s. 


La Tarantella, ditto, from ditto, 3s. 
All composed for the pi pate by HENRI HERZ. 
id, price 15s. 


Music, a ~- and Prose, with Tskdiidncein. 
Goulding and D’Almaine, 20, Soho Square. 


Three Airs,—La Dolcezza, La Semplicita, 
La Guaracha, Rondo from La Muette di 


The Musical Bijou for 1829; an Annual of 


OMING OUT, re he’ FIELD of the 
FORTY FOOTSTEPS. 
By JANE and ANNA MARIA PORTER. 
Printed for ‘Leaguen, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Authors, 
Tales round a Winter Hearth. 2 vols. 16s. 
Duke Christian of Luneburg, 3 vols, 24s. 
_ Honor o” Hara, 3 vols. 24s. 


Catalogue of Books. —Price 32 itt Lars 
ARDING and LEPARD? S$ CATA- 


OGUE of VALUABLE BOOKS, ANCIENT and 
MODERN, for MDCCCXXIX. 


me + Means on contains a most excellent Selection of Books, 
Language 2 and in every of L 
tholve Collection of 








BOOKS PUBLISHED msg DAY. 
n 1 thick vol. 8vo. 15s. boat 


GENERAL, MEDICAL, ‘and STATIS 





ALLERY of ARTS, No. 27, Regent 


eet, Corner of Jermyn Stree 


Str 
The Amateurs of the Fine Arts are respectful informed, that 
a large Collection of Framed D: 


us 
= ci Orlowsky, has just been yom ay from St. Peters- 


AVID JO) INSTON, M 
Fellow of the - Cuiegs of § Bond, Ent s of Bainbareh, &e. 
MThese Drawings, which formed part of the Gallery of the Printed for a and —— rgh 
Prince Galitzin, are now for sale, and are well worth the atten- Simpkin and Marshall 
tion of Collectors. 


Russian Banditti, &c. &c. 


Just awe No. IX. of the 
ASSE of 





the 


They consist of Persian and Cossack Cavalry, 


LPS. 


= W. BROCKEDON. 
Containing the Passes of the Bernardin and the Splu; 


To be had of the Author, 29, pan ee Street, Queen 





The preceding Wembens ¢ to be had as above. 


are) 


the Extent of P: 
adopted for ae 5 Relief aol 





Of whom may be had, by m same nadie 


“is A general View of the Present System of 


ree 


rior Schools, &c. 8vo. 6s. 6d. boar 


A Letter to the Right Hon. Robert Peel, 


ments. 8vo. price ls. 





India, by Walker. 
2is.; ditto, 4to. = 


Map, ' 


Gia, 


day, 
SERIES of ENGRAVINGS from the 
DRAWINGS of REGINALD HEBER, late Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta, illustrative of the Scenes described in the 
Indian Journal, together yey a large and excellent Map of 


26a.; ditto, large paper, 
sapatel arate, 
ohn Murray, Albernarie ‘Street. 


TICAL H ISTOR Y of the PRESENT CONDITION 

UBLIC CHARITY in FRANCE, ovmptictes a detailed 

p aw of all Establishments destined for the Sick, the Aged, 

and the Infirm, | for Chijdren, and for ily, and with a View of 
and 


Means now 


in consequence of a Motion made in Parliament for leave to — - “ - 
bring in a Bill for the better regulating of Lunatic Establish- 


a 
Manuscripts, and some remarkable Speci- 
mens of early Printing and Block Books; the whole in very fine 
condition, bound by Charles Lewis and others, with the price 
affixed. To be had at No. 4, Pall Mall East. 
Of whom may be had, the new edition of 
-| Dibdin’s Introduction to the Knowledge of 

the rare and valuable Editions of the Classics, 2 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s. 

The same edition beautifully printed on im- 


— 8vo. to range with the Lord Spero 's Catalogue, 2 vols. 


* Dibdin’ 8 Library Companion ; or, the Young 
pp teeny and Old Man’s Comfort in the Choice of a Library, 


» 1 thick vol. 8vo. 1/. 7. beautifully printed on a fine 
royal paper, 2 vols. 5i. 5s. 





n 12mo. 54. board: 


AYS of LEISURE HOURS. 


ducation in France, and of the Laws, Regulations, and By MARIA JANE JEWSBURY. 
Courses of Study in the different a Saeaiee Colleges, and Infe- 


Printed for J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 
Of whom e Yo had, by the same Author, 
Letters to the young. 2d edit. 12mo. 6s. 


price 3s. 6d. bound in cloth, 





Handsomely —— at the Omen seed Press, 


N 
A THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, from the first Fou 


the Signatures of the se. and Bishops. 
Pe B. N LAMB Db 





Maps of Russia, Turkey, Greece, 2, &e. 


&e. 
This day is pon th a = text. — on elephant paper, 
2 ea 

NEW GENERAL ATLAS, with the 
Divisions and Boundaries carefully coloured. 

structed entirely from new Drawings, and engraved by SIDNEY 
To be completed in Seventeen P; 

Contents. 


HALL. 


Part 1.—France, Hindoostan, Russia. 
2.— Prussia, Sweden, West Indies. 
reece, Austria, South Italy. 
i m Europe), Netherlands, Euro 


5.—Nor 
corrected 


resident in the coun 
Government to make 
a Colony of New South Wales, Spain and Por- 


arts. 


by 3 oneal ie Mexico oo Guatimala, 
by Simon A. G. — 


Con- 


was many years 


y J .D. 
Master ot Corpus ¢ Christi College Cam 

Printed for Go J-, Garand F. Rivington, St. Paul's a ar 
and Waterloo Place, Pail. ‘Mails London ; 
Cambridge; and J. Parker, Oxford. 





Mr. William Butler's Outline Maps.—Price 4s. 


Persons. 
By the late WILLIAM BUTLER 

The 16th edition, enlarged by his Son, JOHN OLDING BUT- 

LER, and having an entirely new Set of coloured Maps, with a 

Series of Questions adapted to each Map. 

Sold by John Harris, Corner of st. Paul's Churchyard. 





HISTORICAL “ACCOUNT of the riaree Soy Published by N. Hailes, 168, Piccadilly. 


tion of them, in 1553, to their final Establishment, in 1571. ith 
exact Copies of the Latin and English MSS. and Fac-Similes of 


d, 
J. and J. J. Deighton, 


EOGRAPHICAL and "BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL EXERCISES, designed for the Use of Young 


CRIPTURAL ENIGMAS, designed to 
exercise the Youthful Mind in the Knowl of Scrip- 
tare History and of Astronomy ; illustrated by Etchings from 


THE HARP of INNISFOIL. A 


National Poem. 


yD. S. L. 
« Dear harp of my oouseey ! in darkness I found thee, 
The cold ke of silence had hung o’er thee long; 
bem proudly, my own island-harp, I unbound thee, 
id gave ai thy chords to light, freédom, and song.” 
oore. 
Printed for Joseph Robins, Bride Court; Bride Street. 


~ Just 4maperted, in 1 large vol. medium 8vo. price 21s. 
HE AMERICAN . ANNUAL REGIS. 


TER for 1826-7, or the Fifty-first Year of Americah 
Inde; dence. 


sae Stet work of its useful kind that has appeared in Ame- 
rica.”—Literary Gazette. 


New York: Published by E. and G. W. Blunt; and sold by 
omas Ward, 84, High Holborn, London; and all Booksdilers. 





eograp 


10 
qe e-4 


tugal 
Pas a Van Dieman’s Land. 


any 
i. Scotland, Colombie, East | India Islands. is and Son; 
12.—Africa (General Map), Egypt, Chili, La Plata, Bolivia 


States, Chart of the Pacific Ocean, Bava- 
» and Baden. 
ermany Rider sa 


ark, Southern Africa. 


or Peru. 
Printed ur Longmen, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 


employed by the 
phical Surveys. 


French Language.—Price 2s. the 2ist TH of 
NEW and EASY ME 

LEARNING the SPELLING and Lit: 4 di 
of the FRENCH wes 

y JOHN PERRIN. 

Carefully revised by C. peed 

Printed for Harding and em Lae Rees, Orme, 

Brown, and Green ; Baldwin and Cradock ; Boosey and Sons; 

Hurst, Chance, and Co.; Harvey and Darton; Dulau and Co.; 

Harris and Simpkin and Marshall; Souter; Baker and 

Fletcher; and Poole and Edwards. 


Of whom may be had, the new edition o! 





ATENT for COSMOSPHERES, a part 
the Patentee being obliged to 
The Cosmosphere is an instrument which forms, in every re- 


an Armillary Sphere, an Orrery, a Plane- 
a Tellurium, a Lunarium, a celestial and terrestrial 


reside Abr 


Spect, a substitute for 
tarium, 


Globe. For teaching G 


of — is to be Sold, 





other Sciences, it is 


of the greatest service; in ’ geinoate in Fami- 
ben and for self-instruction ; and it is of importance to oxign- 
ors in verifying their Calculations in Latitude and Longitude at 


ian, as clearly gee in the Treatises on the subject. 





seen at th 


The Specification 
the Sale of the Patent,” 


Globes ma 
e Manufactory of Messrs. Johnstone, Brookes, 
Hector, New Street — Fetter Lane. 


the Patent, and 
may be inspec 


may be 
and 


articulars of Terms for 
at Mr. J. M 


M. Richard- 


= ~e Spey TE from whom the “ Treatises on the Cosmo- 


Pendix to verify Latitude 


ly mounted Globes,” with an A 
and Longitude at Sea, may be = % 


Offers for the Patent to be addressed to W- ation, care of 
Mr. Richardson, 23, Cornhil 





MUSIC. 


The Nighti: 
In 1 large valstuodecimes with « 


We the most admired 


» set to Music. 
Frontispiece, price 


= NIGHTINGALE; ' choice Selection. 
Popular’ Songs, 


a + <r 





vee Pinte oe d Voice. 


the 


ted for Thomas Tegg, Wholesale Bookseller, 


Cheapside; ree Glasgo’ 
and sold by all rita and os oe 


J. Cumming, Dublin ; 


‘e may te had, usiform, price 4s. 6d. each, 


The Skylark and the 


the Thrush. 


if 
Dr. Mavor’s Eton Latin Grammar, with the 
Accents and Quantity marked, by Dr. Carey, price 2s. 6d. 





ROTESTANT UNION. A Treatise on 
True pry ey rao Schism, ——— and what 
best Means may be oy OHN M oe: — of Popery. 


To which is uaa a Preface on Milton’ 's ; Religious Principles, 
id unimpeachable Sincerity. 
By THOMAS BURGESS, D.D. Bishop of Salisbury. 
London: Published by Rivingtons, wyptatios Place; =a 
Hatchards, Piccadilly 





In 1 vol. 12mo. price 78. 6d. 
N ESSAY on ANCIENT COINS, 

MEDALS, and nage as illustra‘ the Progress of 
Christianity in the Ear! a. ~— 

By the Rev. R. ALSH, LL.D. M.R.1.A. 

ether of a “« Journey from Constantinople.” 
“ It is some time since we have met with a work which has 
ven us such unmixed satisfaction in the perusal, —s this of Dr. 
‘alsh’s; and we do not hesitate to d it m 
to the notice, not only of the connoimeur, but of the general 
reader.” —Christian Remembrancer - 1829. 
Printed for Rowell on and ow 295, Holborn. 








In 8vo. 4th edition, with 10 Engra price 15s. boards, . 
LEMENTS of AGRICULTURAL 
TE, to a Course of Lectures for the Board of 
Agriculture, delivered een 1802 and 1812. 
By Sic HUMPHREY. DAV Y, Bart. Pres. R.S. &c. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 


Of whom may be had, 


HOD of THE 


Now ready, in 3 vols. dedicated, by permission, to His .M Ma 
ROMANCE of HISTO 

Third Edition. 

“The pian of this work is excellent. It consists of tales, 
founded dither on legendary lore, tradition, or historical fact, for 


monarch’s reign, from William “ad Conqueror to Charles 
the First, inclusive.” —Litera 


An historical summary of the leading events of each reign is 
prefixed to the tales which refer to it. 

2. Conversations on Intellectual Philosophy, 
in? 3.7 16s. 


3. The Manual for Invalids, by a Physiciazi. 


“< 9s. 


. The Trials of Life, by the Author of 


« = "Lisle. ” 2d edition, 3 vols. 1/. 11s. 6d. 


« Full of thought, and in the hi, An am pathetic.” —Times. 
Printed for Haward ¥ Bull, New Public yay Library, 
lies Street, Cavendish Square. 





TR pats by J. M. 
TISE on the COS! COSMOSPHERE ; 


= ee which forms a Substitute for an . 
a ener pry: an Armillary Sphere, a Tellurium, a Lunarium, 
a Celestial and a Terrestrial < Globe. And 

A Treatise on Cosmosp pert -mounted 
Globes, with an Appendix, containing the ys the said = 
struments, and of a 
calculating Latitude and Longitude » at Sea. 


pae M MAGAZINE of NATURAL HIs- 


Conducted by J. par yell F.L.8. G.8. &c. 
Vol. 1. 8vo. pp. 504, with ards of 200 Engravings, 


Printed for Longman, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
The main main object of this Work is to diffuse « saealodp at 
Natural History among readers ; ea 
to collect isolated facts t ons ge th] be lost, or 
withheld from science. Vel. I. contains the 








contributions 
Tpeurds of One Hantred ‘W ill by above Two 
ndred Engravings: these contributions, which embrace 
part of Natural History, are by of vi of in- 
formation, from the i: 


ic research; and the volume, in conse- 
— will be found not less instructive than varied and enter- 

No work can be better calculated for giving a favour- 
able able divection to the tastes and pursuits of youth of both sexes, 





First Steps to Botany, by J. L. Drummond, 


M.D. 2d edition, in 12mo, with 168 Weedcuts, comprising 200 | 
Figures, price 9s, boards. | 





and especially of youth in the country 


No. V1. of the Magazine of Natural History, 


price 3s. 6d. will appear on the let vf March next. 
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Hornsey’s Blencctary Weeks. 


. 6d. bound, 
HE BOOK of MONOSYLLABLES ; or, | 
an Introduction to the Child’s Monitor, adapted to the | 4 
Capacities. of Young Chilean. a 


The Child’s Monitor ; or, Parental I Instruc- 


tion. Containin t Variet Of Progressive Lesson s, adapted 
the Com rehension of Children edition, 4s. ponnl. 
"The ouncing Expositor; or, a new 


ay oy in Three Parts. 10th edition, 2s. bound. 
Abridgment of Hornsey’s s English Gram- 
mar, = the Use of Children. 2d edition, 
Shore Grammar ¢ of the English Language, 


ities of Children. 6th edition, 2s. bound 


“"English E Exercises, Orthographical and Gram- 





matical. 3d edition, 1s. sy In 4 thick closely printed vpls. 8vo. with Plates and Portraits 
Printed for Longman, Rees, amd Sous, York. and Green, “3 % pen Aree Aanyot edition, price Sse m 
Hendon and Win tnd So “~~ The Reigns of Edward VI., Mary, and Police 
= gra Elizabeth ; bei e Second Part of the Modern History of | North-wes' 
A Catalogue of the most appeovel School rae By S aie ' Turner, F.A.S. R.A. S.L. In 1 vol. 4to. of Foreign Wool Siate of the Woo 
price 2 on 


Books, used in Public and Private Education. 





In 1 vol. 12mo. price 6s. roente, elegantly printed, and illustrated 


with Twelve large Plates, from finely executed Designs by 


PYARLY IMPRESSIONS ; or, Moral and 
for Chil dren, in Prose and 


erse. 
Published by J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 











In 4to. 2/. of with a Portrait of the Author, 
OURNAL of an EXPEDITION of DIS- 
COVERY in the INTER 
the late CAPTAIN CLAPPERTON, R 
With the Journal of RICHARD LANDER, ie taithful Servant. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





New Editions of the following Works, by Thomas Moore, Esq. 
PISTLES, ODES, and other POEMS. 
The 6th edition, in 2 vols. "Tea, 8vo. price 14s. bds. 
2. Odes of Anacreon. Translated into En- 
glish Verse. The 10th edition, in 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 14s. bds. 
Ditto, printed on paper, price 18s. bds. 
3. Poetical Works of the late Sane Little, 
Esq. The 15th edition, price 7s. boards. 
4. Corruption and Intolerance. Two Poems, 
by Notes. eg to an lish By an 
2d edition, price @s. F 
5. The Sceptic. A Philosophical Satire. 
a ls. 6d. 


A Letter to the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
a. aoe 


. The “'Twopenny Post-bag. To which are 
added, Trifles Reprinted. By Thomas Brown the Younger. 
17th edition, price Gs. 

A Portrait of Thomas Moore, Esq. From 

a Picture by M. A. Shee, Esq. R.A. engraved in the Line Man- 
ner by Jobn Burnet. Price} ll. ls.; Proofs, i. lls. 6d. 

Printed for James Carpenter and Son, Old Bond Street. 





Price 7s. boards, 
LLUSTRATIONS of the ATMOSPHE- 
RICAL ORIGIN of EPIDEMIC DISORDERS, and of 
its Relation to the Predisposing Causes, with popular Rules of 
Health, &c. 
By THOMAS FORSTER, Esq. M.D, F.L.S. &c. &c. 
N.B. This Work et the most copious Catalogue of 
won gt mgpreireeen and of er J deo mege with which they 
have bee 3; and a of Brees recorded 
Comets, poe the Diseases that hav h 
to our System, aqeeoatlo to the Notions r, Kepler ‘Chelesford, 
Meggy, and Chalk. 

London: Underwood, Fleet Street; Keating and Co. Pater- 
noster Row; Treuttel and Wirtz, Soho quare; and Treuttel 
and Wirtz, Paris a and Syme 








py with Atlas, on an atively, New Plan. 

In royal ‘me. Bs. 6d. faumen bound and lettered, embel- 
lished w wg Manners, Cus- 

toms, Sd Cur 





MENTS TS of GEOGRAPHY, on a 
NEW PLAN, designed to assist the Memory by Com- 

parison and Classitication. 
By W. c. WOODBRIDGE, A -M. 
The is d by an Atlas, exhibiting, in 
sasuestan Sith es Outunee of Countries » the prevailing Re- 
ligions, forms of Government, degrees of Civilisation, the com- 
parative size of Towns, Rivers, and Mountains, and the Cli- 
mares and Productions of the Earth, in royal 4to. coloured, price 


“he ade has been compiled from the best authorities, and 

ps ‘all the ~*~ pegereeie of Parry, bec Denham, 
claim to foul 

on the entire novelty of the plan: each Map Preset not only 








. HORNSEY. lar, the 
ve tual bulwar! .- the preservation of Christian Faith. Sixteen 


Pages, large post 4to. 





Edifice; with Biographical A 
John Britton, F.S.A oM. 
8l. 15s. ; in imperial _~ 6l. 6s. 


ai drals, or any of them me erg 
chester, Canterbury, Lichfield, Oxford, Exeter, Wells, and Pe- 


Also Accounts of Bath Abbe: 
Architectural Antiquities of 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


bus, sive de Causis Corrupte Eloquentia, from the Text of 
Schulze, 1788. 
Authors, with a Su: Condac 

to devote one Day in the Week to the Study of English Literature. 
In 12mo. price 5s. 6d. boards. 





HE ECCLESIASTIC. A Weekly Reli- 
gious and Family Paper, to which ran of the most emi- 
ent Divines and Writers will contribute their talents, with the 
jesign of giving a practical Efficacy tothe Profession of Religion ; 
religious —— to the vast Measures in o} ve for en- 
ind, and of raising a popular and intellec- 


and Advertisements received by J. Capes, 111, Strand; 
and all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


Works published during the Week by Seaitinits Rees, Orme, 
Brown, and Green. 





LOGY; or, Elements of the Natural His! of Insects. 
By WILLIAM KIRBY, M.A. F.R.S. and L.S., an 
WILLIAM SPENCE, Esq. F.L.8. 


— A. Watts. 
witb’ ceimeon Bik, fae. 71 th Proofs on India 
rich crimson ph gence wi on In aper, 
24s. ; Proofs on imp. Ato. 30s. wo Proof 
before 3l. Bs. 


nir. Edited by Mrs. Alaric Watts. 
N_ INTRODUCTION to ENTOMO.|j2e,:n¢ numewou Vootcats Slogentiy heitbonnd ta Tur. 





Severe beautiful Extracts from English 


Ill. 
of Classical Schools 


The Literary Souvenir for 1829. Edited by 
ith Twelve highly aw Line 


by the first Masters. y bound in 


- ina Portfolio. A very fe’ 


The New Year’s Gift, and Juvenile Seuve- 
With Twelve Line E 


The Edinburgh Review ; or, Critical Jour- 


nal, No. XCVI. price 6s. 


Contents: Burns—India ; Rae Heber’ hid Freedom of 
ni dia—R 


y of } of Lost ree? ; 








Police of the Metropolis; alr and ery of Crimes— 


s to the Polar Sea—Importation 
Hen ae ny peg yo 1am’s 
's ; 





ermon ; 


and ot Knowledge, &c. &c. 





History and Antiquities of the Metro- 
be Church of York, illustrated by a Series of Engravings of 
iews, Elevations, Plans, and Details of the Architecture of that 





of the A y 
R.S.L. aes &c. Price in medium 4to. 
y the same Author, 

The Histories,” &e. ¢ the following Cathe- 

Salisbury, Norwich, Win- 
ucester is now in the course of publication. 


Church, Redcliffe Church: the 
reat Britain, 5 vols. 4to. and other 


terborough: Glo 


works by the same Author. 
A System of Universal Geography, by 
M. Malte Brun, Editor of the “ Annales des Voyages,” &c. 
Vol. VIL. Part I. price 7s. 6d. b 
“* M. Malte Brun is probably known to most of our readers as 
the author ae work on 3 he is, besides, the 
editor of a periodical digest, under the fas of * Nouvelles An- 
nales des Voyages de la Géographie, et de I’Histoire :’ — first is 
as much superior to the compilations of our Guthries and Pink- 
ertons, as the other is to the garbled panama of our Truslers 
and ‘Mavors.” '—Quarterly Reviem, No. 62. 





the Year 1829, containing Memoirs of celebrated Persons who 
died in 1827-28. In 8vo. 15s. boards. 


Contents: The Queen Dow: of Wirtemberg—Archbish 
Sutton—Lord Liverpool-Dugaid Stewart Esq.—Sir J. E. Smi 
Tv pson—Sir . Strahan— 


—Bishop Tomline—Sir T. 
Hook Capt. Clapperton—Archdeacon ao H. Tor- | } 
i 


&c. &e. : 
Also may be had, 


The preceding Twelve Volumes, 15s. each. 


Two Supplementary teil forming Vols. V. and VI. of 
Lectures on Comparative Anatomy, by Sir 
Everard Home, Bart. V.P.R.S. F.S.A. F.L.S. &c. In 4to. with 
numerous Engravings, price 4l. 4s. boa: 

These volumes contain a general explanatory Index, by which 
means the i the erent 
lectures brought into one regular sadly and the plates form one 
regular series, in which every representation is brought into its 
proper place. 
A few Copies are printed on large paper, price 6/. 6s. boards. 

Also may be had, 

Vols. I. to IV. with numerous Plates, price 
14/. 148.; or on large paper, 21/. 
e Book of Nature ; being a popular Illus- 


tration ot the general Laws and Phenomena of Creation, in its 
and ( C 1 and Men 


U: its Corpor Depart- 
ments. By John Mason Good, M.D. F.R.S. F.R.S.L. 2d edit. 
in ps not 16s. boards. 
“ The work is certainly the best phil hical digest of the 
kind which we have seen. § Monthly — _ 
A Short and Familiar Explanation of the 
Order and Contents of the Age A Bible, and various Matters con- 
nected with it; designed to assist the Young ony Unlearned 








Works of God fully described, and illustrated by 300 
coloured and plain. By Dr 
coloured. 


Engravings in ‘‘ Nature D 
tions. 


ledge. With 600 E; 


The Annual Biography and Obituary for | plete Dictionary of Arts and Sciences. 


Literary Presente to Young Persons. 
HE WONDERS of the UNITED 
KINGDOM. 
By the Rev. J. GOLDSMITH. 
In 3 vols. 21s. with nearly 100 finished Engravings. 

2. Nature Displayed; or, the Wonderful 
avings, 
ww. 6 vols. 3. 3s. plain; 3i. 10s. 
An entirely new Work. 


3. The Atlas of fatare,, consisting vad all the 
Descrip- 





In folio, 2. 8s. 
4. The Travels of Rolando round the World, 
y Miss Aikin, 2 vols. 10s. 6d. 


5. The Retired Governess’s Legacy to her 


Pupils, 5s. bound. 


6. Barrow’s Distonsry of Facts and Know- 
ngravings, 4s. bound 

7. Watkins’s Portable Cyclopedia ; or, Com- 
In 1 vol. with numerous 
ngravings, 16s. b 


8. Bibles, with 260 Engravings, at a few 


Shillings more than without Engravings. 


9. Testaments, with 100 Engravings, at 
s. 6d. extra. 

10. Prayer Books, with 60 or 70 Engrav- 
ings, at ls. 6d. or 2s. Gd. extra. 

11. Barrow’s Selection of all the Narrative 


Parts of the Old and New Testament. With 100 Engravings, 


A New System of Treating the Human | ¢:. pound. 
Teeth, from Infancy to Age, illustrated by Cases; to which is 12. The Book of English Trades. With 80 
added, some Account of the Anodyne Cement for the Cure of Engravings, 10s. 6d. bound. 
Toothach and Tic Douloureux, invented by the Author, and ere BS» ¥ 
successfully practised by him since the Year 1825, together with The Hundred Wonders of the World. 
oa curious Mistakes and pretended Remedies to which it has | With 100 Engravings, 10s. 6d. 
By J. Paterson Clark, M.A. Dentist. In 8vo. price 5s. bds. 14. The Wonders of the Heavens. With 


large and highly finished Engravings, 10s. 6d. bound. 


15. Gifford’s Abridgment of Blackstone's 


Commentaries, 15s. bound 


16. Goldsmith’s Tllustrations of Geography. 


Ww " highly finished Engravings, 14s. boun 


- The History of all the Voveges round 


the WJ cid, with 100 Engravings, 10s. 6d. bound. 


18. The Universal Traveller ; or, Abstracts 


of the best gees Travels in all Nations. With 100 Engrav- 


ings, 10s. 6d. bound 

19. The Elements of the Art of Drawing, 
with. 68 finished Engravings on every variety of Study. By 
Hamilton, 21s. 
20. Hume-and Smollett’s History of Eng- 
ont abaldene and continued to Geor IV. By Dr. Robinson. 
Wit gs from ictures, 9s. bound. 
21. "Historical Pictures, drawn from the 
Episodes and Anecdotes of our Bstional Histories. By John 
ooo. With Engravings, 12s. boun: 
Legons Franqaices ; an elegant Selection 
ton ‘French Authors. By MM. Noel and Lt Place, Professors 








in understanding the System and re of the Hol ‘ip 
By William Hussey. k cap 2s. sew 
y the same Au 
A Monitor for Young Ministers of the Gos- 
pel. In 12mo. price 7s. boards. 
“ There is so much sound sense, solid argument, and sober 
advice, in this little a that we cannot be too earnest in 
recommending. it.””—Chri lemembrancer. 


The History of Deiiendias and Clinkataboo, 
two recently discovered Islands in the Pacific. In 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
This little volume is calculated to arrest the putes of all 
who are i din present question respecting man 





the geographical outlines of countries, but 
affixed to the a Rivers, and Cities, which indicate 
their rank, and enables the Student, by reference 





to the of Classification, to discover their actual nitude. 

The I Chart exhibits the Climate of different Regions, 
as di observation, with their most 
important predu: and presents a striking ‘illustration of the 


otions, 
re existing in the same latitude, according to the situa- 
of countries. 


7 the Meral and Political Chart the outlines of each country 
contain a core shewing its a gm and several emblems 


indicating its » Reli and State of Civilisation, 
and forms, poy e Moral Picture of the World. 
Printed for Whittaker,“Treacher, and Arnot, Ave Maria Lane. 


Catholics. 

The. English Flora, by Sir James E. Smith, 
M.D. F.R.S. President of the Linnean Society, &c. &c. A new 
edition, in 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 8s. boards. 


Historical and Descriptive Sketches of the 
Maritime Colonies of British America. By J. M'Gregor. 8vo. 
7s. boards, and 12mo. 5s. boards. 

ith these Sketches we have been much pleased. The book 
is oa wee es ie a attention of the — and especially of 
persons to a congenial! climate, protected b: 
the British constitution "Literary Gazette. 7 


I. Cicero’s Catilinarian Orations, from the 


in y of Paris. 7s. bound. 

23. The Biographical Class-Book, contain- 
ing 500 Lives of eminent Persons of all Nations. By J. Gold- 
smith. With 120 Portraits, 7s. bound. 

24. Robinson’s Universal Ancient History, 
7s. bound. 

. Robinson’s Universal Modern History, 
7s. bound. 
London: Printed for Sir Richard Phillips. 


2d edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 
HE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 
of E “omega from the Accession of Henry VII. t0 
the Death of George II. 
By HENRY HALLAM. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Middle Ages, 4th edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
2 vols. 16s. printed by me A a ain OF Markham's Histaries 


A SHORT ISTORY of SPAIN 
RIA CALLCOTT. 














A io chal Catsnnen” 


Text of Ernesti, with some Notes Editor, E. H. Barker, 
Esq. o€ Thetford, Netfolk. If. Taciturs Disioges de Ononat 


Printed fox Jahn Murzay, Albemarle Street. 
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OMMENTARIES ‘on “che LAWS of 


SCOTLAND, and on the Principles of Mercantile Ju. 


risprudence. 
By GEORGE JOSEPH BELL, Esq. 

Aavecats- Prolite: of the Law of Scotland in the University 

of Edinburgh. 

Being an enlarged discussion on the Rules of Commercial Law 
common both to England and Scotiand, and an extensive Inves- 
tigation into the Decisions by the Courts of both Countries. 

Also, by the same Author, | 4 

The New Treatises in this edition, to serve 
as Supplement to the 4th edition. 

2. Cases decided in the House of Lords, on 
Appeal from the Courts in Scotland, from 1821 to 1824, inclu ve. 
By Patrick Shaw, Esq. Advocate. Also, from 1825 to 1829, in¢lu- 
— by James Wilson, of Lincoin’s Inn, and Patrick Shaw, 

rs. Advocates. These include all the Cases decided since 
9 and contain the O merry — Eldon, agp 
ford, and Lyndhurst. ong the es of 1828, is the great 
Marriage Question of M‘Gregor and MeNeilt (To be cantienen ) 

3. Cases decided in the Courts of Session, 
Teinds and Justiciary in Scotland, from May 1821, to December | | 
1828. By Patrick Shaw, and Alexander Dunlop, "Esqrs. Advo- | 
cates. (To be continued.) 
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| 
Dr. Turner's Chemistry. | 
2d edition, ee = and carefully revised, i in 1 large vol. 
price 18s, boards, 
LEMENTS "of CHEMISTRY, including | 
recent Discoveries and garage re Science. 
. EDWARD TURNER, F.R.S. | 
Professor of Chemistry in the tatcorand of titi. 
Printed for John Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to the Uni- ; 
versity of London, 30, Upper Gower Street; and sold by James } 
Duncan, Paternoster Row, London; and Maclachlan and Stew- 
art, Edi anal 


Delphin Classics.—In 8vo. price 11s. bound 


VIRGILII MARONIS OPERA.| | 


Interpretatione et Notis illustravit Carolus Ruus, 
Soc. Sesuj jussu Christianissimi_ Ranitg 3 = usum serenissimi Del- | 
phini. Juxta E ima) Huic Editioni 
accessit Index accuratissimus, ante weditis longe locupletior. | 
Accessit insuper Clavis Metrico-Virgiliana- Studio et Opera | 

JOANNIS CAREY, LL.D. in Usum philomusa; Javentutis | 
comparata. 

Londini: Impensis C., J., G., and F. Rivington; J. Nunn; 
Lon fanann, ane, Cove, Brown, et Green; W. Ginger; T. Boosey 
et ; T. Cadell; J. Richardson; J. M. Richardson; Seeley , 
et Fi Baldwin et Cradock; E. Williams; Hamilton, Adams, 
et Soc.; G. B. Whittaker et Soc.; J. Duncan; E. Hodgson; 
J. Harris; Simpkin et Marshall; Harding et Lepard; G. Cowie 
et Soc.; Westleyet Davis; W. Sior ; 3 et Wilson et Fil. +» Eboraci ; | 
‘Stirling et Kenney, Edinburgi; Brodie et Dowding, Sarisberix. 

Of whom may be had, the following Delphin Classics: 
Cornelius Nepos, 6s. 6d. bound.—Sallustius, 
6s. bound.—Ovidii Epistole, 8s. bound.—Ovidii Metamorphoses, | 
10. 6d. bound.—Cwzsar, 12s. bound.—Ciceronis Orationes Selecta, | 
10s. 6d. bound.—Horatius, 12s. bound.— Juvenalis et Persius, gs. 
bound.—Justinius, 8s. bound. 





Part XXV. } 
NCYCLOPHDIA METROPO.- 
LITANA;; or, Universal Dictionary of Knowledge, on 

an ce pd Spat comprising the two-fold ager of a Phi- 
wit 





Pprop 


and Montirely 1 se vant ray 
London : oe ‘or Baliwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row; 
C., J., G., and F. Rivington; J. Duncan; Fellowes; Sut- 
taby, Fox, and Suttaby; E. Hodgson; J. nd for Fe H. 
gson G. Lawford; Laycock and mee and for Parker, 
and . J. Dei ton, Cam 
be One half of this great Work being coe Faatninll the Pro- 
rietors have the satisfaction of being able to announce what 
as been earnestly desired by many, a republication in perfect 
volumes. a. ony nage who have not become subscribers to 
this Enc: jor made themselves acquainted with its 
peculiar and er ori, sina Plan, it may be necessary to state, that it 
will witim: ty form three grand divisions, viz. 1. Treatises in 
Srory deportes’ of Science and of Art, (classed in two Sub- 
divisions of Pure Science and Mixed ‘and Applied Science.)— 
2. niet, with Biograp Shy intermixed.—3. Miscellanies, ar- 
a Technical Dictionary; 


Gazetteer, and ari Etymologicat Lexicon of the English lan- 

on. iB. In i ont as hitherto published, a portion of each 
has been given, and the Reader has had the 

advantage ‘of oak enjoying in every new ontouen presented td 
him, all the distinct features of the Work. Still, however satis- 
factory this plan has been to many, others have been desirous of 
having perfect volumes; and this wish is now attainable by the 
canploien of the First Volume of the Work, Gram- 





Published by William Curry, Jun. and Co. 9, Upper Sackville 
Street, Dublin; Hurst, Chance, and Co. London; and al! other 
Booksellers. 

RUE STORIES from the HISTORY of 
LRELAND. 
By JOHN JAMES M‘GREGOR. 

18mo. with Frontispiece and Vignette, 3s. 6d. half-bound. 

2. Edmund O’Hara, an Irish Story. By 
ee of « Ellmer Castle.” 18mo. with Frontispiece, 3¢. 
cloth. 

3. Explanatory and Practical Comments on 
the art bp ining Acts, price 2s. 





Father Butler, and “the Lough Derg Pilgrim. 


Irish Shetehes, 18mo. 





The 5th edition, ‘4 wr oe. Sandi, 
HE EPICUREAN. A Tale. 
By THOMAS MOORE, Esq. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. Lalla Rookh,a Poem. 8vo. 14s. Also, 
in foolscap 8vo. with Westall’s Piaie:, 14s. boards. 
2. Loves of the Angels, a Poem. 8vo. 9s. 
8 Life of the Poem, 5s. 
3. Life of Sheridan. 


“The Italian Language 
In 12mo. the 4th “a — ‘improved, and enlarged, 


COMPLETE. GRAMMAR of the 
ITALIAN LANGUAGE, comprising all the Rules and 
| Peculiarities of the said language, explained in the best and sim- 
plest manner ; with Notes an Observ: ations, and illustrated by 
and apy from the most celebrated 
By M. SANTAGNELLO. 
Printed ‘for Whittaker and Co.; Longman and Co. ; é Po reetbten 3 3 
Hurst and Co. ; Simpkin and Co.; and J. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Athena 

Practical Exercises upon all the Parts of | 





| Speech in the Italian Language, with References to the Grammar. 
83d edition, illustrated with English Notes and Explanations. | 


12mo. price 3s. 6d. bound. 


A Dictionary of the Peculiarities of the 


Italian Language; béing a Collection of Sentences from the most 


approved Italian Authors, particularising those Verbs, Preposi- | 


tions, &c. which govern different Moods and Cases, and forming 
a siicahet to all other Italian Dictionaries. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Elisabetta, ossia gli Esiliati nella Siberia, | 
tradotta dal Francese di Madama Cottin. Seconda edizione. 
12mo. price 6s. boards. 


A New Set of Exercises, consisting of a 


| Collection of entertaining Histories, Anecdotes, en ca gage —, 


some noted Countries, &c. i for the A 
as for the —— of the Student in the Italian Tanguace 
| Illustrated by Notes, Expl ion: for their 
Translation. 2d edition, 12mo. price 4s. 6d. peond. 

A Key to the New Set of Exercises, being a 
| faithful Translation of them into Italian, calculated to assist the 
Student. 12mo. price 4s. 6d. bound. 








In a closely printed pocket volume, price 5s. boards, 
HE FLOWERS of ANECDOTE, WIT, 
HUMOUR, GAIETY, me —* illustrated with 
Seven a = Designs, by Thom 
Printed for Charles "Tilt, 86, Fleet Street. 
Of whom may be had, 


Cruikshanks’ John Gilpin, price 1s. 


3d edition, price 10s. 
AROCHIAL SERMONS, preached at | 
Glasbury. 


By the Rev. C. BRADLEY, Vicar of Glasbury. 
Sold by Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
By the same Author, 
Sermons preached at High Wycombe, 7th | 
edition, 2 vols. 21s. 
Psalms and Hymns, selected for Public 
Worship, 2s. bent 


Diseases of India. 
The 2d edition, = bmg Pisgnag ooh in 8vo. with coloured 
KETCHES of the most PREVALEN T| 


a of INDIA, comprising a Treatise on the | 





miar, Logic, Rhetoric, and a large portion of eb eeetios) 
Price 2. 2s.; or on soyal paper, — ait Bl. 128. 


The Gospel Message. lah 8vo. price 1s. sewed, 
wena preached Dec. 21, 1828, in the 
Chapel of. ooo Castle, at an Ordination held by the 
Lord Bishop of Winches 
ie Rev. Ww. DEALTRY, B.D. F.R. 
Rector of Clapham, and Chancellor of the Diocese oft Winchester: 
Printed for John Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
in 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards, 
Sermons, chiefly Practical, preached in the 


Parish Church « of Clapham, Surrey. 





The English Church. 
vols. 8vo. price 26s. 


E plISTORY of the CHURCH of 


— TB. 8. CARWITHEN, B.D. 
Oxford; Bampton Lecturer for 1809, and 
icar of Sandhurst, Be: 
the Resteration 


olera of the East; embracing also the Annual Rate | 
of Mortality,. &c. of Euro ropean Troops, and Practical Observa- | 
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